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HILDEBURG AND HENGEST 
By Kemp MA.Lone 


The lamented R. W. Chambers, in the second edition (1932) 
of his Beowulf, A Commentary .. . , says (p. ix), 
I have made no attempt to recast the section on Finnesburh. . . . 
the fact that I leave that section unaltered does not mean that I 
am satisfied with it, but that I do not see my way at present to 
any satisfactory solution. 
The present paper is not an attempt to do what Chambers 
failed to do. In writing it my purpose is more modest. I will 
take up here some of the problems of exegesis and interpreta- 
tion which, for want of space, I could not discuss in detail in my 
forthcoming history of Old English literature... The discussion 
will be confined almost exclusively to the Beowulf episode. It 
is my hope that the points here considered will emerge more or 
less clarified, or at least sharpened, to the benefit of other work- 
ers in this fascinating but difficult field. 

1This history, finished in the winter of 1941-1942, will shortly go to press as 
part of a one-volume period history of English literature, to be published by the 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. 

2The following books and papers will be referred to by the special abbrevia- 
tions indicated: 
M 1926 K. Malone, “ The Finn Episode in Beowulf,” JEGP 25. 157-172. 
M 1983 K. Malone, “ Notes on Beowulf: VIII,” Anglia 57. 313-316. 
K 1986 F. Klaeber, Beowulf, 3d ed. 
S 1940 E. von Schaubert, Heyne-Schiicking’s Beowulf, 15th ed., “ Vollkommen 

umgearbeitet von Else von Schaubert.” 
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258 HILDEBURG AND HENGEST 
Let us begin with Beowulf 1063-1070: 


1063 Per wes sang ond sweg, samod etgedere, 
fore Healfdenes hildewisan, 
gomenwudu greted, gid oft wrecen, 
Sonne healgamen Hrobgares scop 
efter medobence menan scolde, 
Finnes eaferum Sa hie se feer begeat, 
hele’ Healfdena, Hnef, Scyldinga, 
1070 in Fresweele feallan scolde 
There, in the presence of Hrothgar’s champions, had been poetry 
and music at the same time, together, the harp had been plucked, 
many a song had been given when the time came for Hrothgar’s 
scop to tell along the mead-bench about the hall-sport, about Finn’s 
men when the sudden attack came upon them, when Hnef, the hero 
of the Halfdanes, of the Scyldings, had to fall on the Frisian 
battlefield. 


This translation is in line with current critical opinion, which 
insists that lines 1063-1070 make a single sentence, a grammati- 
cal and stylistic unit introductory to the episode proper.’ As 
late as M 1933, with characteristic conservatism, I clung to the 
interpretation formerly prevalent, according to which the epi- 
sode proper begins with line 1068. I clung to this interpretation 
because I did not see how lines 1063-70 could be taken as a 
single sentence without emending the text, and those who so 
took it in fact emended the text. In 1936, however, von Schau- 
bert interpreted the passage as a single sentence without emen- 
dation, and though I could not accept her interpretation (which 
will be discussed below) it led me to renewed study of the 
passage and to the translation given above, in which I likewise 
interpret lines 1063-70 as a single sentence, without emendation. 
I go on to detailed discussion of the passage. The pluperfect 
rendering of was is required by the hypotaxis. With parataxis 
one may translate: “there was ...; then...” With hypo- 
taxis, however, one must translate: “ there had been . . . when 
*” The meaning, and the sequence of events, remain the 


B 1943a A. G. Brodeur, ‘“ The Climax of the Finn Episode,” University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in English 3.8. 285-362. 
B 1943b A. G. Brodeur, “ Design and Motive in the Finn Episode,” Essays and 
Studies 14. 1-42, University of California Studies in English. 
81. L. Schiicking first made this view plausible when he discovered that the 
Beowulf poet elsewhere uses the infinitive plus scolde construction in dependent 
clauses only; see Eng. Studien 55 (1921). 94-5. 
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same, of course, whether the construction be taken as paratactic 
or hypotactic. The primary meaning of sweg is ‘ sound, noise.’ 
The context determines what kind of sound is meant. Here 
sweg is coupled with sang ‘poetry’ and the thought of line 
1063 is repeated in line 1065, where gomenwudu greted ‘ the 
harp [was] plucked’ answers to sweg and gid wrecen ‘ songs 
[were] given’ answers to sang. It seems evident, then, that 
sweg 1063 means * music,’ or, more precisely, ‘ harp-music.’ It is 
possible, indeed, that sweg here is only an abbreviation of the 
expression hearpan sweg ‘sound of the harp,’ by a kind of 
synecdoche, the part being used for the whole. This expression 
occurs thrice in Beowulf: lines 89, 2458, 3023. Stylistically and 
metrically, abbrevation seems suitable in line 1063, where the 
poet needed a monosyllable beginning with s and meaning 
‘music’ to go with sang * poetry.’ The poet tells us that the 
sang and sweg took place together; in other words, the poems 
were recited or chanted to the accompaniment of the harp. 
The setting for the performance is specified in line 1064, but 
the specification is made in terms which have been interpreted 
variously. The line is often taken to mean ‘ before Hrothgar’ 
(i.e. in Hrothgar’s presence) , the phrase Healfdenes hildewisa 
‘ Halfdane’s battle-leader’ being reckoned a kenning for Hroth- 
gar. Both in form and in meaning, however, this interpretation 
makes trouble. Formally the kenning is overweighted, since 
both its terms are compound.* From the point of view of mean- 
ing it seems odd to refer to the aged Hrothgar as if he were a 
young man in King Halfdane’s service: this king had been dead 
for over half a century! If however we take Healfdenes (gen. 
sg.) as the dynastic rather than the personal name, the inar- 
tistic kenning vanishes and the meaning loses its oddity. King 
Hrothgar is actually called ‘the aged Scylding’ in lines 1792 
and 2105, and presumably he can be called ‘the Halfdane’ in 
line 1064. Certainly the two dynastic names Scylding and 
Healfdene meant the same thing: * member of the Danish royal 
house.’ This interpretation of Healfdenes 1064 is supported by 
Healfdena 1069 (gen. pl.), which without question is the 
dynastic name. King Hneef is described in line 1069 as a hero 


*The first term is only formally compound, however, as personal names are of 
course semantically simplex. 
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‘of the Halfdanes, of the Scyldings,’ with variation of the two 
names for the Danish royal family.’ On this interpretation line 
1064 means ‘ before Hrothgar’s battle-leaders ’ (i.e. in the pres- 
ence of the Danish champions) , and hildewisan is dat. pl. Since 
the minstrels in fact performed before the Danish dright, 
gathered round their king, everything seems to be in order. 
With line 1066 the official scop of King Hrothgar takes the 
floor and tells the famous tale of Finnsburg. I conceive the 
earlier performers, whose contributions to the afternoon’s enter- 
tainment are mentioned in lines 1063-5, to have been amateurs 
or lesser artists; the royal scop is reserved to the last in order 
to bring the program to an end in a blaze of glory. The Beo- 
wulf text, however, does not require this interpretation, and the 
king’s own scop may well have sung all the songs referred to in 
line 1065. The interpretation of our passage as a whole turns, 
I think, on the word healgamen, though this word has not had 
much attention. Klaeber in K 1936 (p. 171) suggests, without 
discussion or investigation, that it has the pregnant sense 
‘entertaining tale,’ and he takes some such meaning as ‘ tale, 
story’ for granted in his treatment of the passage. Von Schau- 
bert in S 1940 does not go so far: she glosses the word with a 
non-committal ‘ gesellige Unterhaltung in der Halle,’ though she 
thinks of the healgamen as a program of entertainment made up 
of heroic lays. What is the evidence? Healgamen occurs 
nowhere else and we are therefore unable to study the word in 
other contexts, but the compound presumably does not differ 
in denotation from the simplex gamen, apart from a localizing 
element. Gamen is an abstract noun meaning ‘jollity, fun, 
sport.’ When used concretely it refers to lighter forms of amuse- 
ment, never to so serious a kind of entertainment as a heroic 
lay. Nowhere in OE poetry is gamen used to vary gid ‘tale’ 
or to signify anything which could possibly be called a tale. 
Indeed, in Beowulf 1160 the words gyd and gamen name sharply 
contrasted forms of entertainment in the royal hall. The gomen 
of Gifts of Men 82 refers to athletic or acrobatic performances. 
In Beowulf 1160 the word seems to mean conviviality: more or 
less boisterous conversation, accompanied by drinking. Gamen 


5 For the various meanings of Healfdene see my paper in Eng. Studien 70 (1935). 
74-76. 
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could take on a grim sense, as in the stock phrase fuglum to 
gamene, said of a corpse left unburied. The action of the 
Finnsburg fragment may be described as healgamen ‘ hall- 
sport’ of a grim kind, and possibly the Beowulf poet had a 
double entente in mind. Again, the treachery of the Eotens, 
of which we know so little, may have been connected or asso- 
ciated in some way with hall-sport; certainly fun-making in a 
group of warriors flushed with drink might get rough and have 
serious consequences, particularly when, as at Finnsburg, more 
tribes than one were represented. 

After medobence 1067 is another way of saying what had 

already been said in line 1064: the scop’s performance took 
place before an audience seated on mead-benches, and in speak- 
ing along the mead-bench he was speaking to this audience. 
Meenan is presumably the familiar verb ‘ tell, relate, speak of.’ 
Von Schaubert, it is true, identifies the word with another 
meenan. She writes,°® 
Wire ... nicht ein ae. m@nan, das die Bedeutung ‘ zukommen 
lassen, zuteilen, zuwenden, widmen’ besiisse und das—ahnlich wie 
das lat. communicare—mit acc. rei, dat. pers. konstruiert werden 
kénnte, denkbar? Dass ein solches menan bisher nicht bekannt ist, 
besagt nach Lage der Dinge noch nicht, dass es nicht iiberliefert 
ist! 
On this interpretation the passage Jonne . . . eaferum would 
mean ‘ when the time came for Hrothgar’s scop to devote the 
entertainment to Finn’s men’ (i.e. to give a new turn to the 
program by telling the tale of Finnsburg) . Smooth and tempt- 
ing though this translation is, it cannot be accepted. For one 
thing, it involves taking healgamen as a name for a program of 
serious entertainment. Again, one is hardly justified in postu- 
lating here an OE verb otherwise unknown if the familiar 
meenan ‘ speak of ’ can be made to serve. I believe it can. This 
verb may mean (1) ‘ give expression to, say, tell’ or (2) ‘speak 
of, lament’ (I omit manan ‘mean’ from the discussion). The 
meaning of the object must be considered in choosing between 
these two meanings of the word. The cases that occur in Beo- 
wulf are enough to make clear the distinction. An example 
of (1) is giohdo mende 2267 ‘he gave expression to his sor- 
row. Examples of (2) are 


® Literaturblatt fiir germ. und rom. Phil. 57 (1936), col. 30. 
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856-7 Der wes Beowulfes merdo mened ‘there B’s glory was 
spoken of’ 

3149 modceare mendon ‘they spoke of their sorrow of soul’ 
3171 kyning mendon ‘ they lamented the king’ 
1149 sorge mendon ‘ they spoke of their troubles’ 
Obviously we can speak of anything, internal or external, but 
we can give expression only to that which is within us. If we 
take healgamen, as Klaeber does, in a pregnant sense ‘ song, 
story, we can translate healgamen . . . mcenan with ‘tell the 
story, but since gamen nowhere occurs in such a sense, sound 
method forbids our taking healgamen in that sense. We must 
take this hapax legomenon literally." And if we take it literally 
the verb of which it is the object may perfectly well mean 
‘speak of * but cannot mean ‘ give expression to, say, tell.’ And 
the whole makes excellent sense if healgamen is taken with 
Finnes eaferum 1068. Formerly (in M 1933) I reckoned Fin- 
nes eaferum a dative of accompaniment and connected it with 
Hneef 1069. I still reckon it a dative of accompaniment but I 
now connect it with healgamen 1066. If it in fact accompanies 
healgamen, the sequence healgamen ... Finnes eaferum 
‘hall-sport . . . with Finn’s men’ is another way of saying 
‘hall-sport . . . and Finn’s men,’ just as A with B is another 
way of saying A and B. I take it, then, that Hrothgar’s scop 
spoke about the hall-sport (whatever that was) and Finn’s 
men.” 

Hrothgar’s scop is represented as speaking about Finn’s men, 
not in general, but in connection with a fer ‘sudden attack’ 
which came upon them,’ and this f@7 in turn goes with the fall 


*™See my discussion in ELH 5 (1988). 58. 

®The plural eaferan, literally ‘offspring, sons,’ may be taken in the special 
sense ‘compatriots’ (see S 1940, glossary), and Finn’s compatriots were of course 
his subjects; more particularly, his close associates, the members of his dright. I 
formerly thought that eaferum 1068 meant ‘son,’ but since this interpretation 
requires that a plural be taken as singular in meaning it departs from literalness 
as much as the interpretation here followed. For other Beowulfian examples of 
the dative of accompaniment, see M 1933. 

® Schiicking, in Eng. Studien 55 (1921), 93-4 surveyed the possible meanings of 
fer and came to the following conclusion: “wir sehen also, dass eine Notwendig- 
keit, fer 1068 als ‘sudden attack’ zu fassen, durchaus nicht vorliegt.” But 
though it is not strictly necessary to take the word in this sense, the meaning 
‘sudden attack’ remains the most plausible one here, since it lies close to the 
primary meaning of ‘ambush, waylaying, taking by surprise (German nachstel- 
lung).’ Schiicking’s own translation with ‘disaster, calamity’ is too remote from 
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of Hnef. No such sudden attack had occurred up to the end of 
the action in the Finnsburg fragment; when this breaks off the 
Danes are still on the defensive and King Hneef is still alive. 
Since the Danes are holding a hall besieged by the Frisians, 
any offensive move of theirs against the Frisian besiegers would 
have to take the form of a sortie, and the sortie of classical 
warfare is regularly a fer, a surprise attack. It was presumably 
in the course of the Danish sortie that King Hnef fell and his 
followers were reduced to the wealaf ‘remnant of misfortune’ 
mentioned in lines 1084 and 1098. Brodeur contends in B 1943b 
(p. 17) that the fer referred to in line 1068 is identical with the 
final attack on the Frisians told of in lines 1146 ff., but this 
final attack goes with the fall of Finn, not with the fall of Hnef! 
Moreover, as we have just seen, a sortie in the nature of the 
case is a fer, a sudden, unexpected attack. Brodeur’s misinter- 
pretation of the passage is bound up with his conception of the 
function which the introductory lines 1063-1070 have in the 
economy of the Beowulf episode. Let us therefore look at the 
lines from a functional point of view. 

The episode proper, which begins with line 1071, deals with 
the situation, and the course of events, after the Frisians 
repulsed the Danish sortie and drove the Danish remnant back 
into the hall whence they had sallied forth. For some reason 
unknown to us, the Beowulf poet chose not to treat the out- 
break of the trouble nor yet the siege of the hall with its culmi- 
nation the sortie. It is one function of the introduction, then, 
to make mention, at least, of these earlier events which the 
poet does not include in the episode proper. More especially, 
the last lines of the introduction mark the chronological point 
at which the poet wishes to begin his treatment of the story. 
This point stands immediately after the defeat of the sortie, a 
defeat symbolized by the death of Hnef. The Danish sortie, 
and the death of Hnef, are mentioned in lines 1068-1070; the 
outbreak of the trouble is hinted at, I take it, in the word 
healgamen, though here no assurance is possible, since the 
connotation (as against the denotation) of a hapazx necessarily 
eludes us. The main function of the introduction, however, is 


the primary meaning to be acceptable unless dictated by the context, and the 
present context requires no departure from literalness. 
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that of a link. It serves to connect the episode with the body of 
the poem in which the episode is imbedded. The poet manages 
to combine these two functions of his introduction by using a 
very simple device: he represents Hrothgar’s scop as celebrat- 
ing in song, before king and court, the hall-sport (whatever 
that may be), the Danish sortie, and the death of Hnef. Bro- 
deur reads into the introductory lines a statement of the theme 
of vengeance; I find there only the machinery of linkage, 
cleverly combined with a modicum of information about the 
course of events before the action of the episode proper begins. 

The episode itself opens with a section devoted to Queen 
Hildeburg and her dead dear ones. It comprises lines 1071- 
1080a.”° Text and translation of this section follow: 


1071 Ne huru Hildeburh herian porfte 
Eotena treowe; unsynnum weard 
beloren leofum et pam lindplegan, 
bearnum ond brodrum; hie on gebyrd hruron, 
gare wunde; pet wes geomuru ides. 
Nalles holinga Hoces dohtor 
meotodsceaft bemearn sypSan morgen com, 
Sa heo under swegle geseon meahte 
morporbealo maga ber heo er meste heold 
1080 worolde wynne. 


Truly Hildeburg had no need to praise the good faith of the Eotens; 
without guilt she was bereft of dear ones at that shield-play, of 
son and brother; they rushed to their fate, wounded by the spear; 
that was a sad lady. Not at all without cause did the daughter of 
Hoc bewail the stroke of fate after morning came, when she under 
heaven could see slaughter of kinsmen where she had had very 
great world’s joy. 


In this section (as indeed everywhere in the episode) the poet 
takes knowledge of the story for granted and is not concerned 
to make clear to his hearers a course of events with which 
they (unlike us) are already familiar. It is rather the poet’s 


*°TIn M 1926 (p. 157) I wrongly included the introductory lines 1068-1070 in 
the episode proper; in those callow days my understanding of the limits, func- 
tions, and structure of the introduction was not of the best. Yet I was not 
altogether wrong, for the reference to the f@r and to the fall of Hnef with which 
the introduction ends specifies the events commented on immediately after. In 
other words, lines 1068-1070 have so close a connection with the first section of 
the episode proper that they may be described as a link between that section 
and the introduction, though grammatically integrated into the latter. 
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concern to present sympathetically the tragedy of Queen Hilde- 
burg. In so doing, however, he gives us, incidentally enough, 
further information about plot and characters, information 
which supplements the very scanty fare offered in the intro- 
ductory lines. First of all we learn that the Eotens are the 
villains of the piece, though their treachery is not further 
specified and their identity remains (to us) obscure. Next we 
are told that the queen lost son and brother in the fight, and 
the kenning Hoces dohtor 1076 gives us the name of the 
queen’s father. Fourthly, the mention made of morning in line 
1077 permits us to infer that the sortie of the Danes took place 
at night. This goes well with the fer ‘ sudden attack’ of the 
introduction, and it seems evident that the Danes tried to sur- 
prise their besiegers. Finally, the words about the queen’s 
former happiness, though perhaps made overstrong for the sake 
of contrast with her present misery, certainly indicate that 
King Finn made her a good husband; the trait thus throws light 
on Finn’s character. 

The second section of the episode, lines 1080b-1108a, is 
devoted to the surviving retainers of King Hnef: that is, 
Hengest and his fellows of the wealaf. King Finn also figures 
largely in the section, of course, but the poet sees everything 
from the Danish point of view, and Hengest, leader of the 
wealaf, dominates the action throughout. Text and translation 
follow: 

1080 Wig ealle fornam 
Finnes pegnas nemne feaum anum, 
pet he ne mehte on bem meSelstede 
wig Hengeste wiht gefeohtan 
ne ba wealafe wige forpringan 

1085 peodnes pegne. Ac hig him gepingo budon: 
pet hie him oSer flet eal gerymdon, 
healle ond heahsetl, pet hie healfre geweald 
wid Eotena bearn agan moston, 
ond et feohgyftum Folewaldan sunu 

1090 dogra gehwylce Dene weorpode, 
Hengestes heap hringum wenede 
efne swa swide, sincgestreonum 
feettan goldes, swa he Fresena cyn 
on beorsele byldan wolde. 

1095 Da hie getruwedon on twa healfa 
feste frioSuwere. Fin Hengeste 
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elne unflitme aSum benemde 

pzt he ba wealafe weotena dome 

arum heolde, pet Ser enig mon 

1100 wordum ne worcum were ne brece 

ne burh inwitsearo efre gemenden 

Seah hie hira beaggyfan banan folgedon, 

Seodenlease, ba him swa gebearfod wees; 

gyf ponne Frysna hwyle frecnen spreece 

1105 aes morporhetes myndgiend were, 

ponne hit sweordes ecg syddan scolde. 

Ad wes geefned ond icge gold 

ahefen of horde. 
Battle had taken all Finn’s warriors except a few only, so that he 
could not, in that meeting-place, in any way win the fight with 
Hengest, could not expel [from the hall] the wealaf by battle with 
the king’s retainer [i.e. Hengest]. But they [the Frisians] offered 
them [the Danes] terms: that they would clear wholly the other 
floor, hall and high seat, so that they would have control of half, 
over against the children of the Eotens, and at the distribution of 
gifts the son of Folewalda every day would honor the Danes, would 
cultivate the friendship of Hengest’s band with rings, gold-adorned 
treasures, just as often as he heartened the tribe of the Frisians in 
beer-hall. Then they concluded on both sides a firm peace-agree- 
ment. Finn made solemn affirmation to Hengest, strongly and posi- 
tively, with oaths, that he would rule the wealaf graciously, accord- 
ing to the judgment of councilors, that no man there by word or 
deed would break the agreement nor would they ever through 
malice mention [it], even though they, the lordless ones, were in 
the service of their lord’s slayer, since need drove them to it; if 
moreover any of the Frisians with challenging speech were to make 
mindful of the deadly enmity, then the edge of the sword should 
atone for it. The oath was kept, and island gold was drawn from 
the hoard. 
The term wealaf, twice used in this section, clearly means ‘ the 
Danish survivors of the sortie’ in line 1098, and therefore pre- 
sumably has the same meaning in line 1084. This meaning is 
technical or pregnant in character, and wealaf in this special 
sense seems to be one of the linguistic features of the Finns- 
burg story, a feature as much a part of that story as are its 
proper names. Indeed, wealaf itself here functions as a proper 
name: the name proper to a certain group of Danes. For this 
reason the poet can and does use it without explanation, confi- 
dent that his hearers will not misapply it (as some modern 
editors have done) to the likewise thinned ranks of the 
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Frisians. I take the obscure icge 1107 for a form of iege ‘island’ 
(gen. sg.) .* 

From the section as a whole we learn that the wealaf made 
peace with Finn and entered his service. The Danish survivors, 
lordless after the death of Hnef, took Finn for lord. Oddly 
enough, Brodeur believes that only Finn did this. In B 1943b 
(p. 23) he tells us that “ the son of Hunlaf was under no per- 
sonal obligation to Finn,” and though he admits (loc. cit.) that 
the other Danes as well as Hengest had agreed to Finn’s terms, 
he claims that “Hengest could release them.” Yet the poet 
makes it perfectly plain that the whole wealaf became Finn’s 
retainers. The peace terms prohibit Frisian trouble-makers 
from taunting the Danes for being in the service of their lord’s 
slayer, and the prohibition is justified, not on the ground that 
such a taunt would be false, but on the ground that “ need 
drove them ” to accept Finn as their new lord. The sharp dis- 
tinction which Brodeur draws between Hengest and the other 
Danes in this matter cannot be reconciled with the text of the 
episode. In truth, all the Danes were in the same boat. Every 
man of them, when he entered Finn’s service, made sacrifice of 
his honor. The tragedy of Hengest is representative; it is not 
his peculiar personal property. 

I have said that Hengest dominates the action of this section 
throughout. We are told that King Finn cannot overcome 
him in battle, and this invincibility of Hengest’s is presented 
as the decisive and actuating factor in the action which fol- 
lows. In other words, the poet gives Hengest credit (1) for 
the fact that the Frisians offer terms of peace at all, and (2) 
for the highly favorable nature of these terms. The latter 
point is driven home by a detailed description of the terms 
(each successive item another triumph for Hengest) and by a 
striking scene in which King Finn “ made solemn affirmation 
to Hengest, strongly and positively, with oaths, ...” This 
reversal of the usual procedure when a retainer takes service 
with a lord was obviously calculated to exalt Hengest, and, 
unfortunately for Finn, this exaltation could be effected only 


Island gold would be Frisian gold. This connection is made with due reser- 
vations, of course. In M 1926 lines 1107-1108a were wrongly included in the 
third section ofthe episode. The passage means that Finn did what he had sworn 
to do; in particular, that he gave the Danes treasures taken from his hoard. 
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at the expense of the lord concerned. In much the same way 
Hengest is exalted at the expense of his fellow Danes at the 
beginning of the section: he gets all the credit for the suc- 
cessful resistance which the wealaf puts up. The very term 
wealaf makes for the greater glory of Hengest. If he can lead 
a mere remnant to such good effect, what might he not do at 
the head of a proper force? 

The poet seems to associate Finn’s heavy casualties with 
the stand which the Danish wealaf make under Hengest’s 
leadership. If this is the correct association, then one may 
grope one’s way back to the sortie, when the Danes under King 
Hneef made a sudden attack on their besiegers. This attack 
was presumably unsuccessful, since King Hneef fell and the 
Danes were reduced to a mere wealaf. Indeed, such a defeat of 
the Danes must have taken place, since wealaf means ‘ what is 
left after woe.’ Presumably, then, the Danes, defeated when 
they followed King Hnef, managed to rally, and saved them- 
selves from total destruction, when Hengest took over the 
leadership. If this was the actual course of events, Hengest’s 
exaltation in heroic story would naturally follow. It is per- 
fectly normal and regular in this genre for the hero to grow 
in stature at the expense of everybody else. The Hengest of 
Beowulf is no exception to the rule. 

So much for the bright side. What of the shady? The poet’s 
scheme of presentation involved a detailed account of the 
peace terms. One of the clauses of the agreement made provision 
against taunts, as we saw above. The poet followed his scheme 
through, and did not suppress this revealing clause. Otherwise 
he has nothing to say about the darker aspects of the case. 
And yet the fundamental facts are dark indeed, if looked at 
from the poet’s Danish point of view. Finn has brought it 
about that the Danes, once his foes on the battlefield, are now 
his retainers and owe him allegiance. And the Danes, in enter- 
ing the service of the slayer of their lord, have dishonored 
themselves. The contrast is startling between the first and 

second sections of the episode. In the first, the tragedy of 
Hildeburg is dwelt upon; in the second, the far greater tragedy 
of the Danish wealaf (greater because it involves dishonor, 
moral weakness) is almost wholly ignored. In view of this fact, 
have we any right to presume the (literary) existence of such 
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a tragedy? Must we not conclude that the tragedy of the sur- 
viving retainers of Hnef, the tragedy typified and symbol- 
ized in the representative figure of Hengest, the king’s retainer 
par excellence of line 1085,—must we not conclude that this 
tragedy is a concoction of modern scholars more faithful to 
their imaginative reconstructions than to the actual words of 
the poet? 

Our answer depends upon our conception of the poet’s 
technic. If we go by the proportionate number of lines 
obviously and directly devoted to a particular theme (and 
this in general is Brodeur’s method of analysis) , we must end 
by denying that the poet concerned himself seriously with the 
theme of dishonor.’* In M 1926 a different method is used, a 
method which, while not neglecting analysis, puts the stress 
on synthesis. I find in the second section a unity achieved by 
what I call an apologetic technic. Open and direct accusation 
and defense appear in two lines only (1102-1103), but every 
line of the section serves to defend Hengest and his fellow 
retainers. Here the poet’s tactics could hardly be bettered. 
He does not suppress the accusation that the Danes were in 
the service of their lord’s slayer, but he brings it in in such a 
way as to diminish its force: a clause in:the very peace-agree- 
ment forbids the Frisians from taunting the Danes with their 
dishonor, and the prohibition is justified on the ground that 
need drove the Danes to enter Finn’s service. Nowhere else in 
the section, or indeed in the whole episode, do we get any men- 
tion of dishonor. Having made the only direct defense possi- 
ble, the poet wisely drops the subject. He is more concerned 
to defend the Danes against evil inferences which might be 
drawn from their submission to Finn. Were they cowards? 
The magnificent stand of the wealaf against Finn, a stand to 
which the poet devotes lines 1080b-1085a, disposes of this 
inference. Were they timeservers, incapable of true loyalty? 
This inference is disposed of by Finn’s acceptance of them as 
retainers: he would never have taken them into his service if 
he had not had a good opinion of their loyalty to Hnef and 
good hopes of securing a like loyalty to himself. But here a 


12 Brodeur dodges the consequences of his method by an elaborate imaginative 
reconstruction which we shall consider in due course. 
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mere statement of the action which Finn took is not enough. 
In order to keep the wealaf from seeming a group of unprinci- 
pled adventurers, the poet has to give a full statement of the 
agreement which the two sides came to, the terms which made 
it possible for the Danes to accept service with Finn at all. It 
is for this apologetic reason that the peace terms are given in 
such detail; they are there to justify, so far as justification 1s 
possible, the decision of the wealaf to enter Finn’s service. And 
they perform this function admirably: more favorable terms 
could hardly be imagined, and one cannot blame the Danes 
overmuch for accepting them, unheroic though their submission 


to Finn undoubtedly rémains.** 

We have seen that the first section of the episode proper is 
devoted to Hildeburg and her beloved dead; the second, to 
Hengest and his fellow Danish retainers. The third section goes 
back to the theme of the first: again we have Hildeburg and her 
beloved dead. Text and translation follow: 

1108 Herescyldinga 
betst beadorinca wes on bel gearu. 
JEt pem ade wes epgesyne 
swatfah syrce, swyn ealgylden, 
1112 eofer irenheard, epeling manig 
wundum awyrded; sume on wele crungon. 
Het Sa Hildeburh «et Hnefes ade 
hire selfre sunu sweolode befestan, 
1116 banfatu bernan ond on bel don. 
Earme on eaxle, ides, gnornode, 
geomrode giddum. Gudrinc astah. 
Wand to wolenum welfyra mest, 
1120 hlynode for hlawe; hafelan multon, 
bengeato burston Sonne blod ztspranc, 
ladbite lices. Lig ealle forswealg, 
geesta gifrost, para Se per gud fornam 
1124 bega folces; wes hira bled scacen. 
The best of the warriors of the army-Scyldings was ready for the 
pyre. At that funeral pile was easily seen the bloodstained sark, 
the swine all-golden, the boar iron-hard, many an atheling brought 
by wounds to death; many had fallen on the battlefield. Then 
Hildeburg bade that her own son be committed to the flames at 
Hnef’s funeral pile, that the bodies be burned and laid on the fire. 
The poor one on |her son’s] shoulder, the lady, lamented and 


18 Contrast the conduct of the retainers in the story of Cynewulf and Cyneheard 


(OE Annals under the year 755). 
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(39) 


71 


mourned with songs. The warrior was lifted on the pyre. The 
greatest of death-fires curled to the clouds, roared before the 
barrow; heads melted, gashes and wounds burst, when the blood 
gushed forth. Fire, greediest of spirits, swallowed up all those of 
both peoples that battle had taken off; their life was gone. 
It is a striking feature of this funeral that only one mourner 
appears: Hildeburg herself. From the fact that she gives 
orders we infer that there are men present to obey these orders, 
but we hear nothing of other mourners. Even King Finn, the 
father of Hildeburg’s dead son, is ignored by the poet, though 
he and many others presumably attended the funeral services. 
Moreover, Hildeburg is in charge. She is the one who gives the 
orders. This funeral is markedly different from the funeral of 
Beowulf at the end of the poem. At Beowulf’s funeral a female 
mourner (his wife?) appears, indeed, but only as a subordinate 
figure, while the ceremonies are in the hands of others; note in 
particular the chorus of high-born warriors who make formal 
lamentation (lines 3169 ff.). What a contrast is the Finnsburg 
funeral, where the poet takes account of a single mourner: 
Queen Hildeburg. And in a sense this funeral is truly the 
queen’s private property. She mourns for all the dead, Danes 
and Frisians alike. ‘The Danish dead were her own people; one 
of them, King Hneef, was her brother. The Frisian dead were 
old and dear friends, loyal retainers whom she had served with 
drink and honored with presents for many a year in Finn’s 
royal hall; and one of them was her own son. Nobody else who 
attended the funeral could say as much. For them, many of 
the dead were enemies who had fallen at their hands. Only 
Hildeburg could honestly mourn for all. 

In M 1926 (p. 162), I commented thus on the third section 
of the episode: 


The second treatment of the theme of Hildeburh may with pro- 
priety be called a variation on the original. Or, perhaps, we may 
say that section 1 gives us a general statement of the theme, while 


» 


section 3 gives us an elaboration of it. 


Brodeur in B 1943b (p. 16) limits “the second Hildeburh 
passage ” to four and a half lines (1114-1118a) , denies that it 
shows any elaboration over the first, and adds: 


The focus of interest is not the queen’s grief, but the tragic passing 
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of valiant men. ... Hildeburh’s sorrow is indeed given central 
position, for she has lost more than others, and most pitifully; 
but her grief is part of the general mourning. 


These opinions illustrate the two great weaknesses of Brodeur’s 
criticism: his mechanical method and his unawareness of the 
critical signposts which the poet sets up. Let us look first at 
his mechanical method. The section obviously falls into three 
parts: lines 1108b-1113, 1114-1118a, and 1118b-1124. Queen 
Hildeburg’s actions (giving orders and mourning) are men- 
tioned in the middle part only, and she is not mentioned in the 
other two parts. Brodeur therefore limits the queen to the 
second part, and considers that parts one and three have no 
relation to her other than that of “ setting.” But the corpses, 
the war-gear, and the funeral pile of the first part are lifeless 
objects, without point or purpose apart from the living. And 
Hildeburg represents the living at this funeral. She gives the 
orders and does the mourning. The nameless men who carry 
out her commands have no function other than that of obedi- 
ence to her, and all mourners other than Hildeburg are wholly 
ignored by the poet. The action of the section may be con- 
sidered from two points of view: dynamic and emotive. 
Dynamically considered, part one introduces the material upon 
which Hildeburg is to take action; in part two she takes this 
action; in part three the effects of her action upon the material 
are recorded. Emotively considered, part one introduces the 
material which is to rouse Hildeburg’s feelings; in part two 
these feelings are roused and find expression; part three does 
not give us further information about Hildeburg’s feelings. 
We may also look upon the section as a series of pictures or 
descriptions. So considered, part one pictures the funeral 
before Hildeburg takes action; part two pictures the action 
which Hildeburg takes; part three pictures the funeral after 
Hildeburg has taken action. It would seem sufficiently clear 
that the queen is the central and dominating figure of the 
section as a whole, and that she should not be confined, as 
Brodeur confines her, to its middle part. 

The contrast which Brodeur finds between “the queen’s 
grief” and “the tragic passing of valiant men” gives us a 
good example of this critic’s unawareness of the critical sign- 
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posts which the poet sets up. No such contrast is admissible. 
The queen’s grief over her beloved dead symbolizes and drama- 
tizes the tragedy of the “passing of valiant men,” and since 
the poet makes Hildeburg not the chief but the sole mourner 
we may be sure that her grief is not “ part of the general mourn- 
ing,” but is representative of that mourning. She concentrates 
in one person the sorrow of all the living, and she alone can do 
this, because she alone mourns for all the dead. 

In comparing the first and third sections of the episode I 
suggested in M 1926 (see above) that the third section might 
be called either a variation on the theme of the first, or else 
an elaboration of that theme. If for the moment with Brodeur 
we limit “the second Hildeburh passage” to four and a half 
lines, then variation rather than elaboration is obviously the 
word. But Brodeur will not even admit any significant varia- 
tion. He writes (loc. cit.) , 


Both passages depict her grief in similar terms: the first tells us 
that she has innocently lost a brother and a son in the Finnsburg 
fight, that she mourned her fate, that her present grief contrasts 
tragically with her former happiness. The second tells us only 
that she committed her son to the pyre beside her brother, and 
that she mourned them both. In this funeral scene all that is new, 
so far as concerns Hildeburh, is the setting. 


But the second passage tells us that the queen gnornode, 
geomrode giddum ‘lamented and mourned with songs.’ This 
is surely a highly significant variation; we hear nothing of songs 
in the first section. The word giddum is, among other things, a 
critical signpost. It marks the character of the third section 
as a whole. In the first section Hildeburg’s sorrow over her dead 
is presented simply and sympathetically, with some informa- 
tion about her reasons for grief. In the third section the same 
sorrow over the same dead is given the formalized expression 
which a funeral provides. Here we find less tenderness but 
more stateliness; grief takes on the forms which go with elabo- 
rate public rites and ceremonies. For this reason the Hilde- 
burg of the third section seems a different creature from the 
helpless woman of the first. She is more the queen, less the 
victim of fate. In other words, she rises to the official occasion 
as royalty should do. 
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We come now to the fourth section of the episode, lines 1125- 
1145. Text and translation follow: 


1125 Gewiton him Sa wigend wica neosian, 
freondum befeallen, Frysland geseon, 
hamas ond heaburh. Hengest Sa gyt 
welfagne winter wunode mid Finne 
eal unhlitme, eard gemunde, 

1130 peah pe he meahte on mere drifan 
hringedstefnan. Holm storme weol, 
won wid winde, winter ype beleac 
isgebinde, opdSzt ober com 
gear in geardas, swa nu gyt ded 

1135 pa Se syngales sele bewitiad, 
wuldortorhtan weder. Da wes winter scacen, 
feger foldan bearm. Fundode wrecca, 
gist, of geardum; he to gyrnwrece 
swisor pohte bonne to selade, 

1140 gif he torngemot purhteon mihte 
pet he Eotena bearn inne gemunde, 
swa he ne forwyrnde woroldredenne 
bonne him Hunlafing, hildeleoman, 
billa selest, on bearm dyde; 

1145 bxs weron mid Eotenum ecge cude. 


The warriors, bereft of friends, sought out abodes, went to Frisia, 
homes and high [i.e. royal] stronghold. Hengest then yet stayed 
with Finn all unluckily the bitter winter through; he was mindful 
of home, wondered whether he could drive his ring-prowed ship 
upon the waters. The sea tossed with the storm, fought with the 
wind, winter locked the waves with icy bonds, until another sum- 
mer came to the dwellings of men—as it still does: those wonder- 
fully bright weathers that always keep their times [i. e. the seasons]. 
Then winter was gone, fair was the bosom of the earth. The exile, 
the stranger, was eager to go away from [Finn’s] court; he had in 
mind revenge rather than the voyage: whether he could bring a 
battle about, in which he would be mindful of the Eotens, as he 
had not hindered [his] lord |Hnef] when he laid in his [Hengest’s] 
lap Hunlafing, the battle-gleamer, the best of bills; its edges were 
known to the Eotens. 


This section is obviously devoted to Hengest, though it begins 
with a statement about the warriors in general (Danes and 
Frisians alike) ..* And like Hildeburg in the third section 

14In M 1926 the warriors bereft of friends were identified as the Danish sur- 
vivors, but no such restriction on the scope of the expression is needed, since the 


Frisian survivors too were bereft of friends; many on both sides had fallen in 
battle. The statement on the face of it certainly points to a shift of scene 
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Hengest is a representative figure; the leader of the wealaf 
stands for that unfortunate and unhappy group, the surviving 
retainers of King Hnef. Just as the poet chose one woman to 
mourn, so he chooses one man to think about vengeance. By 
this concentration of attention on a single figure, the poet 
sharpens and makes more dramatic his account of things. 

As the poet presents the matter, Hengest’s thinking falls into 
two stages, and these stages are tied to the two seasons, winter 
and summer, with striking artistic effect. To winter the grim 
attribute walfag ‘ deadly hostile’ is applied, and we are told 
that Hengest spent the winter unhlitme * unluckily’ (i.e. things 
went badly for him in this severe season) 2° Things went so 
badly, it would seem, that Hengest toyed with the idea of 
escape, desperately difficult though a winter voyage was in 
those days. The theme of vengeance is not mentioned at this 
stage. We have no way of knowing just how things went badly 
that winter. Quite possibly the trouble lay wholly or almost 
wholly in the inner man, and certainly his dishonorable Frisian 
retainership and his unfulfilled duty of avenging Hnef must 
have weighed heavily upon him. 

With summer a change takes place in Hengest. He is still eager 
to get away, but now the thought of vengeance is uppermost in 
his mind. The poet puts it thus: ‘ he was more strongly intent 
on vengeance than on the voyage.’'® The voyage (i.e. the 
escape) , which was the main thing in lines 1129b-1131a, has now 
become merely a means to a greater end: byescaping to Denmark 
the wealaf can secure the needed man-power, return to Frisia, 
and take that vengeance which they are not strong enough to 
take without reinforcements. More precisely, Hengest is intent 
on bringing about a battle in which he will be as mindful of 
the Eotens as he had been on an earlier occasion, presumably 


from the Finnesburuh of the fragment to a heaburh, presumably the main strong- 
hold of King Finn (called Finnes ham. in line 1156). But I will not enter into 


the scholarly debate on this question. 


*®In M 1926 this word was translated ‘ miserably,’ a variation of the tradi- 
tional ‘ unhappily.’ But we must take this haper in a literal sense, if we follow 
sound methods of interpretation. 

*° Brodeur in B 1943b (p. 9) takes the poet’s statement to mean that Hengest 
“had abandoned any idea of leaving.’ But this is not what the poet says and 
the immediate context forbids any such interpretation: the poet has just told us 
that Hengest is eager to get away! 
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the sortie. On this earlier occasion the Eotens had got well 
acquainted with his sword; he is intent on having them renew 
this acquaintance. With this expression of Hengest’s intentions 
the poet ends the section. 

The last lines of the section obviously have to do with a 
sword. Kemble and Thorpe, the earliest English editors of 
Beowulf, recognized Hunlafing 1143 as the name of this sword.’ 
The first editor of the poem, G. J. Thorkelin, had taken the 
name for a patronymic,’* and his error has persisted to the 
present day. The lexicographer J. R. C. Hall seems to have 
been the first to point out the violation of English usage 
involved in taking Hunlafing for a patronymic. He wrote,’® 


It is no doubt unusual in Beowulf to mention a son of somebody 
without also mentioning his own name (Scyld Scefing, ete.). We 
have Welsing standing by itself at line 877, but Sigemund’s name 
is given at line 875, so that is not a strong parallel. . . 


Yet Hall interprets Hunlafing as a patronymic none the less, 
on the ground that this interpretation makes less difficulty than 
the only alternative which he considers: that of taking Hunlaf- 
ing for a true name. He ignores the interpretation of Hunlafing 
as a sword-name, although this interpretation was traditional 
in British scholarship. But Hunlafing cannot be a patronymic, 
inasmuch as a patronymic never stands alone, but is always 
preceded by the true name (though a few words may come 
between) 2°. We can in fact avoid taking Hunlafing for a 


17J. M. Kemble, Beowulf, 2d ed. (1937), p. 260 footnote; B. Thorpe, Beowulf 
(1855), p. 77. The identification was first made by Thorpe. In my paper “ Hunlaf- 
ing,” MLN. 48 (1928), 300-304, I wrongly attributed this identification to Axel 
Olrik, who accepted it, indeed (like H. M. Chadwick and others), but did not 
originate it. 

18 De Danorum Rebus Gestis . . . (1815), p. 87 (compare p. 264). 

19 MLN 25 (1910). 114. I discovered Hall’s note only the other day. Belated 
apologies to him for not citing it in my paper of 1928! 

2°See my discussion in MLN 43.300-304. Brodeur in B 1943a (pp. 330-355) 
argues at great length for the patronymic, but succeeds only in confusing the 
issue: he treats kennings like sunu Beanstanes 524, which of course can stand 
alone, as evidence that patronymics too can stand alone, though he is unable to 
point out a single example of a patronymic that stands alone! But a kenning is 
one thing, while a patronymic is something else again. Warmunding (one word) 
is a patronymic but Warmundes sunu (two words) is not, though both mean 
the same thing: ‘ Offa.’ In setting aside this fundamental distinction (for which 
see the NED), Brodeur may have been influenced by the fact that the modern 
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sword-name in one way only: by splitting it up into Hun and 
Lafing. This old trick has recently been revived by H. 
Schneider, in his Englische Heldensage,"* but can hardly be 
taken seriously in spite of the eminence of the reviver. And, 
even so, we get a sword-name in Lafing! 

By virtue of its name the sword Hunlafing presumably had 
some connection with a hero named Hunlaf. What this connec- 
tion was we cannot say; Hunlaf may himself have made the 
sword, or he may have had it made, or he may once have owned 
it, or it may have been named after him for some other reason. 
That swords might be named after persons is evident from the 
‘ase Of Mimming (English form) or Mim (m) ung (Seandina- 
vian form) , a sword obviously named after Mimir. Here again 
we do not know what the connection was between Mimir and 
the sword. In the case of Hrunting, another sword mentioned 
by name in Beowulf, we have more information. The base 
hrunt of Hrunting answers to the Seandinavian sword-name 
Hrotti, recorded in the Elder Edda and identical with the word 
hrotti * big, heavy, clumsy man; brute.’ A doublet of this word 
is hrunki * big person; brute’ (with k-suffix instead of t-suffix) . 
The doublet was used as a nickname,”* and presumably hrotti 
too could be so used. The sword Hrotti belonged to Fafnir, to 


Icelandic patronymics in -son and -dottir, which cannot occur independently of 
the true name, go back to two-word grammatical constructions of the Warmundes 
sunu type. But these constructions became patronymics precisely by loss of that 
independence (i.e. capability of occurrence in the absence of the true name) 
which they had in the old poetry. So long as they could still be used as ken+ 
nings, for instance, they had not yet become patronymics. In sum, the Germanic 
patronymic is tied to the true name and never occurs in its absence. Brodeur is 
struck (p.. 339) by the rarity of “the -ing-patronymic ” in OE poetry, but is 
unable to explain this rarity. The best he can do is to say, “it would appear 
that the ing-patronymic was not attractive to poets.” Yet it is only his refusal 
to accept evidence contradictory to his theories which blinds him to the obvious 
explanation. These -ing forms were patronymics and as such could occur only in 
connection with the true name, a restriction which in most passages proved 
metrically or stylistically inconvenient to the old poets, who accordingly turned 
to constructions like Warmundes sunu, constructions which, while not differing in 
meaning from the patronymics, could occur independently of the true name. 

71 Paul’s Grundriss der germ. Philologie (3d ed.) 10/3: Germanische Helden- 
sage, II. Band, 2. Abteilung, HI. Buch (1934), pp. 52-66. 

22. H. Lind, Norsk-Islindska Personbinamn frin Medeltiden (1921), col. 159. 
For the sound-change nt>tt exemplified in hrotti, see A. Noreen, Altisl. Gram., 
4th ed. (1923), p. 193. On the ultimate etymology of hrotti, see H. Falk, Altn. 
Waffenkunde (1914), p. 52. 
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whom such a nickname as Hrotti would be eminently applica- 
ble. I conceive that it was actually applied to him, and that 
Fafnir’s sword got its name from Fafnir’s nickname. It was 
characteristic of the Scandinavians to make a man’s nickname 
do duty also as the name of his sword; for other examples of 
this practice see B 1943a (p. 333). Put into Old English, the 
nickname Hrotti would take the form Hrunta, and from this 
form the sword-name Hrunting was derived by adding the suffix 
-ing. In other words, the English practice differed from the 
Scandinavian, a suffixal -ing being required in an English sword- 
name but not in a Scandinavian. The existence of this require- 
ment is a fact decidedly relevant in any discussion of Hunlafing, 
despite Brodeur’s strange contention to the contrary in B 
1943a (p. 332). Whether Fafnir’s sword is to be identified 
with Hrunting, or whether Hrunting was named after somebody 
else nicknamed Hrotti, we cannot say. 

Our poem knows nothing, then, of a son of Hunlaf. In getting 
rid of this character we also get rid of the hypothetical and 
inherently improbable difference of opinion (not to say ill feel- 
ing) between Hengest on the one hand and his fellow members 
of the wealaf on the other. A Hengest who hangs back, reluc- 
tant to take action and in need of prodding by his more heroic 
fellows, has no proper place in heroic poetry. A hero may per- 
fectly well delay action until the time is ripe. And misunder- 
standings may arise between him and his fellows, particularly 
if he has information which he may not share with them, or is 
under obligations by which they are not bound. But nothing 
of the kind appears in our episode. The poet represents Hen- 
gest as having precisely the will to vengeance which we may 
safely impute to his fellows. He needs no prodding by a son of 
Hunlaf or by any other member of the wealaf. Indeed, the 
hypothesis that such a prodding took place detracts greatly 
from Hengest’s heroism and does not go well with that leader- 
ship of his on which the poet lays such stress. In B 1943b (p. 
23), Brodeur compares Hengest to such characters of heroic 
story as Ingeld, and explains that Hengest, “no less than his 
followers, desires vengeance; but he is held inactive by motives 
which they neither share nor comprehend.” But these postu- 
lated motives of Hengest’s are not to be found in our text, and 
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represent nothing more than Brodeur’s imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of the situation, a reconstruction based on his knowledge 
of other stories (such as that of Ingeld) where such motives 
actually appear in the texts. Hengest’s situation does not differ 
from that of the other members of the wealaf, so far as we can 
tell from our text, apart from his function as (informal) leader 
of the group. All members of the wealaf have the same obliga- 
tions and share the same dishonor. The huge barrier of misun- 
derstanding which Brodeur has built up between Hengest and 
his fellows must be seen for what it is: a work of the imagination 
only. We are well rid of the son of Hunlaf and his prodding. 
Yet our text makes it perfectly clear that somebody gave 
Hengest a sword. Who? A Germanic retainer commonly got 
presents from his lord, and woroldredenne 1142 can readily be 
taken to mean ‘lord.’ The word is a hapax legomenon, and has 
given rise to much scholarly discussion. It used to be analyzed 
as made up of worold ‘ world’ and reden ‘ condition, terms, 
stipulation ete.’ and the problem was that of determining what 
such a combination could mean. But irrespective of the mean- 
ing, it seems unlikely that such a compound existed. The sim- 
plex reden is unknown to OE poetry; the word is strictly con- 
fined to prose. A suffix -reden occurs in 11 words of the poeti- 
cal vocabulary. Its function is that of making abstract nouns. 
Examples: freondreden ‘friendship, magreden ‘kinship,’ 
treowreden ‘ fidelity.’ In some cases the suffix seems to have a 
metrical function only: thus, campreden, gafulreden, wigreden 
do not differ in meaning from the simplexes camp, gaful, wig. 
Here it may be surmised that the suffix was once added only 
where an abstract sense of the simplex was needed. Thus, the 
word camp, which as a simplex may be either concrete or 
abstract in meaning, might be definitely marked as abstract by 
adding the suffix. But abstract nouns readily develop concrete 
meanings, and in consequence the suffixal forms became mere 
synonyms of the simplex forms, synonyms useful for metrical 
purposes. Folcreden ‘ commonweal’ and unreden ‘ folly’ are 
hapax legomena and are to be explained as contamination 
products: the suffix -reden was confounded with the second 
element red of folered ‘ commonweal’ and unred ‘folly.’ In 
Pingreeden ‘ intercession’ the suffix seems to have much the 
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same function that the prefix ge has in gefinge ‘ intercession.’ 
Two hapax legomena remain: frumreden and medoreden. 
The latter obviously means ‘ceremonial serving of drink,’ an 
important duty of the hostess at a banquet in hall. We get a 
better feeling for the word if we translate it with the coinage 
‘meading.’ The lady of the house was engaged in meading 
when she went round the banqueting hall, serving mead cere- 
moniously to each of her guests. The problematic frumraden 
of Andreas 147 seems to me a contamination product, like 
folereeden and unreden. Here the suffix -reden was confounded 
with the second element rad of the legal term frumred, which 
Clark Hall glosses as ‘ primary ordinance.’ 

We conclude that OE poetry is without examples of words 
compounded with reden, and this is no surprise, since the sim- 
plex raden is a prose, not a poetic word. The Beowulfian 
woroldredenne thus cannot be connected with the noun reden 
but only with the abstract-making suffix -r@den, and the only 
meanings which woroldredenne can have, if it really contains 
the suffix, are ‘universality’ (philosophical meaning) and 
‘secularity ’ (theological meaning). Neither of these meanings 
seems suitable for the Beowulf passage, and we must turn to 
some other explanation of the word, an explanation in which 
the element ra@den is given some other connection. Long ago, 
in my maiden effort, The Literary History of Hamlet (p. 22), 
I connected the second element of woroldredenne with the 
noun redend ‘ruler,’ and translated the compound as ‘ secular 
ruler, lord, king.’ I compared the reading woroldredenne 1142 
with seleredenne 51, where everyone agrees that nn stands for 
an original nd. This interpretation of the second element of 
our word has been adopted, I am glad to say, in K 1936 and 
S 1940, the latest and best editions of the poem. Brodeur’s long 
defense of the old interpretation in B 1943a (pp. 313-330) 
remains nevertheless not without value. In particular, he makes 
it doubtful whether one is justified in retaining the nn of the 
text, and gives powerful support to Klaeber’s nd, a reading 
which I originally proposed but later abandoned for the nn of 
the text. 

In M 1926 the ne forwyrnde of line 1142 is translated ‘ did 
not prevent.’ In the present study it is translated ‘had not 
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hindered.’ The change from ‘ prevent’ to ‘hinder’ is made 
because I now feel that no litotes is to be presumed here, and 
that the primary, literal meaning of the verb fits the context 
perfectly well. The verb forwiernan is derived from the noun 
wearn ‘hindrance, obstacle, difficulty.’ The primary meaning 
of the verb is therefore ‘ hinder,’ and Clark Hall in his diction- 
ary rightly puts this meaning first.** When the Beowulf poet 
says that Hengest had not hindered his lord he means, of course, 
that Hengest had helped his lord. In other words, when Hnef 
gave to Hengest the sword Hunlafing, Hengest proceeded to 
use the gift: he made the Eotens acquainted with its edges. It 
would therefore seem that Hnef gave the sword to Hengest 
on the battlefield, in the course of the sortie. In M 1926 (p. 
167) the conjecture is advanced that Hunlafing was Hneef’s 
own sword, and that he gave it to Hengest as he (Hnef) lay 
dying. If so, the gift was made on the Freswel ‘ Frisian bat- 
tlefield* mentioned in line 1070, and it is wholly reasonable to 
suppose that Hengest put the sword to immediate use against 
the Eotens. Lines 1140-1145 inform us, then, that Hengest 
had it in mind to bring on a battle in which he would attack 
the Eotens as he had done at the sortie, when Hnef gave him 
the sword Hunlafing. In sum, Hengest wanted to start the 
battle anew, to revive the old feud. He needed no prodding. 
The fifth and last section of the episode gives us the outcome. 
Text and translation follow: 
1146 Swylce ferhSfrecan Fin eft begeat 

sweordbealo slisen et his selfes ham, 

sipSan grimne gripe Gudlaf ond Oslaf 

zefter seeside, sorge mendon, 


*°In one passage, it is true (Beowulf 366), the noun wearn is commonly 
glossed ‘refusal,’ and this gloss may be accepted if recognized for what it is: an 
inaccurate but convenient translation. But convenience is being taken too seriously 
when ‘refusal’ becomes a separate and distinct meaning in BT and appears 
adorned with a double dagger in K 1936 (p. 420). The wearn of Beowulf 366 
is no semantic hapax legomenon; here as elsewhere the word means ‘ hindrance,’ 
or, by lilotes, ‘ prevention,’ and, if we find ‘refusal’ a more suitable rendering, 
this proves only that we are substituting our own modern point of view (or 
psychological approach) for that of our forefathers. Substitutions of this kind 
are common (and proper) in any translation that turns an old text into idiomatic 
modern speech, but what the translator wins in smoothness he loses in accuracy. 
You cannot eat your cake and have it too. Brodeur’s attempt to perform this 
impossible feat vitiates his long and superficially thorough study of forwyrnan in 
B 1943a (pp. 301-313). Detailed criticism of this study must be left to another 
occasion, if not to another hand. 
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1150 twiton weana del; ne meahte wefre mod 
forhabban in hrepre. Da wes heal hroden 
feonda feorum, swilce Fin slegen, 

1153 cyning on corpre, and seo cwen numen. 
Sceotend Scyldinga to scypon feredon 
eal ingesteald eordScyninges, 

1156 swylce hie xt Finnes ham findan meahton 
sigla, searogimma. Hie on selade 
drihtlice wif to Denum feredon, 

1159 leddon to leodum. 


Likewise a hard death by the sword befell the bold-hearted Finn at 
his own home, after Guthlaf and Oslaf, having made the voyage 
{back to Denmark], told [the Danes] of the grim attack, told of their 
troubles, laid the blame for a deal of woes; the restless spirit could 
not be contained in the breast. Then the hall was adorned with the 
bodies of the foe, likewise Finn was slain, the king in the midst of 
his men, and the queen was taken. The warriors of the Scyldings 
carried to the ships all the household goods of the king, what they 
could find of jewels and precious gems at Finn’s seat. They bore 
away the royal lady on the seapath to the Danes, they led [her] to 
|her] people. 

Two questions naturally arise in the study of this final section. 
The first concerns the localization of the scene in which Guthlaf 
and Oslaf speak their minds. Prevailing scholarly opinion puts 
this scene at King Finn’s court, and accordingly denies that 
Guthlaf and Oslaf made a voyage to Denmark. Brodeur in 
B 1943b (pp. 26-29) argues ably that Guthlaf and Oslaf are 
making report to their fellow-Danes in Denmark; in other 
words, that they made the voyage home to secure reinforce- 
ments. In particular, he points out that 

Menan, so far as I can discover from actual instances, does not 
mean ‘reproach,’ ‘complain accusingly to one’s face’; it means 
either ‘mourn,’ ‘complain sorrowfully,’ or ‘tell,’ ‘relate,’ ‘ pro- 
claim,’ ‘make known.’ It is hardly the word a poet would select 
to indicate the angry complaint which the Danes might address to 
Finn; it is precisely the word he might select to express the sor- 
rowful report which Gudlaf and Oslaf might make to their country- 
men at home. Since the parallel statements wtwiton weana del and 
grimne gripe . . . sorge mendon describe acts performed by the 
same men, at the same time, and before the same audience, I regard 
both as describing the report brought by Gudlaf and Oslaf to 
Denmark. 


With all this I am in hearty agreement, of course. I also agree 
with him that etwitan may perfectly well “ mean ‘ assign blame 
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for, ‘impute to,’ with no implication that the person blamed 
is present before the blamer.” This is the case, for instance, in 
ihe Paris Psalter, psalm 73. 16.3: 

fynd etwitad fecne drihtne 


‘foes wickedly blame the Lord’ (Vulgate: inimicus impropera- 
vit domino). But Brodeur fails to note what seems to me a 
decisive argument in favor of our interpretation. Wherever 
etwitan means ‘ accuse to one’s face’ it has a personal object 
(in the dative). Such an object would indeed seem essential in 
the circumstances, and in fact it always occurs. In our passage, 
however, the personal object is wanting. We may safely con- 
clude, I think, that Guthlaf and Oslaf were making report to 
the Danes at home, not reproaching Finn to his face in Frisia. 

The other problem of this section concerns Hengest, the hero 
of the episode. What has become of him? Brodeur thinks he 
gave up his plan of going back to Denmark, and sent Guthlaf 
and Oslaf instead. But surely it would take every member of 
the wealaf to man the hringedstefna ‘ ring-prowed ship’ men- 
tioned in line 1131, the ship on which Hengest was counting 
for the voyage home. And since we are told specifically that 
Guthlaf and Oslaf went home by sea, we must presume that they 
used this or some other ship in so doing. Moreover, they had 
to have a ship of their own, whether truly theirs or stolen from 
the Frisians. Certainly they could not get to Denmark by 
taking passage in a Frisian ship! But a ship has to have a crew, 
and the wealaf was the only crew to be had. It follows that not 
only Guthlaf and Oslaf, but the whole wealaf with them, made 
the voyage to Denmark. Did they leave Hengest behind? I 
once thought so. I based my conjectural reconstruction of the 
course of events on two old identifications (by no means original 
with me), both still current: (1) that of Hengest with the 
historical brother of Horsa, and (2) that of the Eotens with 
the historical Euts or Jutes. Now the historical Hengest led 
the Euts to Kent and started the English settlement of Britain. 
lf he was the Hengest of the Finnsburg story, he could hardly 
have become leader of the Euts without changing sides. How 
did he come to change sides? Like Brodeur, I was much con- 
cerned to save his honor, and in trying to do so I worked out a 
theory strangely like that which Brodeur presents in B 1943b. 
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In my reconstruction, the other Danes became unjustifiably 
suspicious of Hengest because of his failure to act, and made 
their escape without him, under the leadership of Guthlaf and 
Oslaf. The deserted Hengest was thus practically compelled to 
become Finn’s man in earnest.** Brodeur supposes a very simi- 
lar development of uneasiness if not ill feeling between Hengest 
and his fellows, because of Hengest’s failure to act; see B 1943b 
(pp. 22-23). He however sets things straight by the interven- 
tion of the hypothetical son of Hunlaf, an intervention that 
comes in the nick of time, before the cleavage has gone too far. 

Such reconstructions as mine of 1923 and Brodeur’s of 1943 
now leave me cold. I now prefer to stop at the point where 
our information stops. The curious reader will find me inclin- 
ing to that stand as early as M 1926 (p. 171). I should like 
very much to know what became of Hengest, and why it is that 
Guthlaf and Oslaf rather than he made report in Denmark, but 
our sources of information are silent on these matters, and in 
the absence of evidence we have no way of testing theoretical 
reconstructions. I therefore leave Hengest where the poet left 
him, plotting vengeance. 

At the end of the episode comes another link with the body 
of the poem. In the introductory lines we are told that Hroth- 
gar’s scop recited the tale of Finnsburg before the Danish court. 
The episode proper gives us, not the scop’s song, but the Beo- 
wulf poet’s own reworking of the story in terms of the two 
characters who interested him most: Hildeburg and Hengest. 
With line 1159b Hrothgar’s scop and his audience reappear, to 
mark the end of the episode and the resumption of the main 
narrative: 

1159 Leod wes asungen, 
gleomannes gyd. Gamen eft astah, 


beorhtode bencsweg, byrelas sealdon 
1162 win of wunderfatum. 


The song was sung, the gleeman’s tale. Jollity started up again, 
convivial noise boomed out, cupbearers supplied wine from wonder- 
ful vessels. 


And here with the poet we take leave of the tale of Finnsburg. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


** Lit. Hist. of Hamlet (Heidelberg, 1923), pp. 20-23. 
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ROBERT HENRYSON AND THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
SCENE 
By Marsnautt W. STEARNS 


It has been said that The Taill of the Uponlandis Mous, and 
the Burges Mous by the Scottish Chaucerian, Robert Henry- 
son (c. 1425-c. 1506), is a “sustained analysis of two social 
institutions ” in fifteenth-century Scotland.*. No attempt has 
been made to support this statement and it is doubtful if it can 
be proved; nevertheless, in connection with other passages from 
Henryson’s Morall Fabillis of Esope, the tale of the two mice 
does offer some description of the socio-economic scene, as well 
as a suggestion of the author’s attitude toward such matters. 
Perhaps the following sketch will shed some light on the subject. 

The contrast between living conditions in town and country 
in fifteenth-century Scotland was great, for the country Scots, 
living in widely-scattered groups of primitive huts, supported 
themselves by agriculture which was carried on at a subsistence 
level; on the other hand, the town Scots, living in substantial 
stone houses, carried on foreign trade under the protection of 
special privileges. Thus, Henryson writes (lines 162-175): ° 


Esope, myne Authour, makis mentioun 

Of twa myis, and thay wer Sisteris deir, 

Of quham the eldest dwelt in ane Borous toun, 
The uther wynnit uponland weill neir; 

Soliter, quhyle under busk, quhyle under breir, 
Quhilis in the corne, and uther mennis skaith, 
As outlawis dois, and levis on their waith. 


This rurall mous in to the wynter tyde, 

Had hunger, cauld, and tholit grit distress; (170) 
The uther Mous, that in the Burgh can byde, 

Was Gild brother and made ane fre Burges; 

Toll fre als, but custom mair or les, 

And fredome had to ga quhair ever scho list, 

Amang the cheis in Ark, and meill in kist. 


*W. B. Otis and M. H. Needleman, Outline-History of English Literature (New 
York, 1939), 1.89. 

* The best treatment of this subject occurs in I. F. Grant, The Social and Eco- 
nomic Development of Scotland before 1603 (Edinburgh, 1930). 

* All quotations of Henryson’s works are taken from the edition of H. H. Wood 
(Edinburgh, 1933). 
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The description of the country mouse living the life of an out- 
law may have had some significance for the poet’s contempo- 
raries, for although every man was supposed to have a lord, 
many preferred to wander at large, taking advantage of the 
general amnesties decreed during the frequent fairs and festi- 
vals held by the burghs.* The superior status of the town 
mouse, who was a guild brother and who lived in a borough 
town without great or small taxes, is evident. There were two 
classes of free burgesses in the towns: the craftsmen and the 
merchants, and although both had their guilds, the merchants 
were far the more powerful of the two.' It appears that Henry- 
son’s town mouse was a merchant, for although in general, the 
merchants carried on Scotland’s commerce, which consisted 
largely of the exportation of raw materials and the importation 
of manufactured commodities, paying rent for their land and 
taxes upon exports and imports, in special cases, the king, who 
was the immediate landlord of the burghs, granted exemption 
from taxes of this kind in return for the crown rents and in 
order to encourage the merchants to travel. Here, the town 
mouse enjoys the special privileges of a merchant, for she is not 
only exempt from taxes but also free to go wherever she wishes. 
Henryson describes the dwelling and the diet of the country 

mouse in some detail (lines 197-207) : 

As I hard say, it was ane sober wane, 

Off fog & farne fful febilie wes maid, 

Ane sillie scheill under ane steidfast stane, 

Off quhilk the entres wes not hie nor braid. (200) 

And in the samin thay went but mair abaid, 

Without fyre or candill birnand bright, 

For comonly sic pykeris luffis not lycht. 

Quhen thay were lugit thus, thir sely Myse, 

The youngest sister into hir butterie glyde, 

And brocht furth nuttis, & candill in steid off spyce; 

Giff this wes gude ffair I do it on thame besyde. 


“An old law of King David I states that anyone without a lord must find one 
within fifteen days or be punished. See Grant op. cit., p. 80. For an act of parlia- 
ment against idlers, see P. H. Brown, Scotland before 1700 from Contemporary 
Documents (Edinburgh, 1893), p. 22. 

® See Grant, op. cit., pp. 135, 382 ff. 

® See ibid., p. 183. Guild merchants often became wealthy, lending money to the 
king and marrying their children to the nobility. Jbid., p. 382. See further, T. D. 
Robb, ed., The Thre Prestis of Peblis (Edinburgh, 1920), pp. 13-17. 
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The simple hovel of the country mouse, feebly made of moss 
and fern, with an entrance neither high nor broad, is built on 
the same humble scale as the dwellings of the Scottish rural 
folk. Aeneas Sylvius, who visited Scotland in the reign of James 
I, says that such houses are built without lime, with roofs of 
turf and doors of the hide of oxen.’ Froissart, in the days of 
David II, says that it took three days to build a rural hut, pro- 
viding the builder had five or six poles and boughs to cover it.® 


The town mouse objects to the food placed before her (lines 
218-224) : 


‘My fair sister’ (quod scho), ‘ have me excusit. 
This rude dyat and I can not accord. 

To tender meit my stomok is ay usit, 

For quhylie I fair alsweill as ony Lord. 

Thir wydderit peis, and nuttis, or they be bord, 
Wil brek my teith, and mak my wame fful sklender, 
Quhilk wes before usit to meitis tender.’ 


This country fare of nuts and withered peas is in tune with the 
times. Wheat was uncommon, while barley and oats were the 


principal crops; an occasional crop of peas or beans was planted 
as an improvement.® 


The living conditions of the town mouse form a great con- 


trast to the “ rude dyat” of the country mouse (lines 260-273, 
281-287) : 


Not fer fra thyne unto ane worthie Wane. 

This Burges brocht thame sone quhare thay suld be. 
Without God speid thair herberie wes tane, 

In to ane spence with vittell grit plentie; 

Baith Cheis and Butter upon thair skelfis hie, 

And flesche and fische aneuch, baith fresche and salt, 
And sekkis full off meill and eik off malt. 


Eftir quhen thay disposit wer to dyne, 

Withowtin grace thay wesche and went to meit, 
With all coursis that Cukis culd devyne, 

Muttoun and beif, strikin in tailyeis greit. 

Ane Lordis fair thus couth thay counterfeit, 
Except ane thing, thay drank the watter cleir 

In steid of wyne, bot yit thay maid gude cheir. . . . 


*P. H. Brown, Early Travllers in Scotland (Edinburgh, 1891), pp. 26-27. 
® Ibid., p. 10. 


*Grant, op. cit., pp. 97 ff. Aeneas Sylvius says that the common people had 
little bread. See Brown, op. cit., p. 27. 
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Till eik thair cheir ane subcharge furth scho brocht, 
Ane plait off grottis, and ane dische full off meill; 
Thraf cakkis als I trow scho spairit nocht, 
Aboundantlie about hir for to deill. 

And mane full fyne scho brocht in steid off geill, 
And ane quhyte candill out off ane coffer stall, 

In steid off spyce to gust thair mouth withall. 


In the larder of the town house, the mice find cheese and but- 
ter on the shelves, meat and fish (both fresh and salted) , and 
sacks of meal and malt. ‘They dine on mutton and beef, unleav- 
ened cakes, and fine bread. The substitution of a candle for 
spice appears to be a concession to rodential taste. There is 
no question as to the lavishness of this repast, for as late as 
1598, when Fynes Moryson visited Scotland to be dined 
“after their best manner ” by a knight, Moryson asserts flatly 
that there was no art of cookery and that the table was covered 
with “ great platters of porredge, each having a little peece of 
sodden meate,” supplemented by a “ Pullet with some prunes 
in the broth.” *° 

Henryson does not describe the town house beyond refer- 
ing to it as a “ worthie wane.” *' Excellent houses existed in 
Scotland at this date, however, for Pedro de Ayala, the Span- 
ish ambassador to the court of James IV, says that the houses 
were built of stone and provided with “ doors, glass windows, 
and a great number of chimneys.” ** In 1498, Andrea Trevi- 
sano, the Venetian ambassador to the English court, relates 
that the Scottish nobility have excellent houses built in the 


*° Brown, op. cit., p. 88. The “ porredge” is pottage or broth. A dietary for 
the professors and students of Glasgow University, in the year 1602, offers a fur- 
ther comparison. On meat days, the faculty had soup with wheaten bread in it, 
ale, and cold meat for breakfast; meat, bread, fowl, and ale for lunch, and “ some- 
thing equivalent ” for supper. The students had soup, oaten bread, and ale for 
breakfast; bread, meat, kale, and ale for lunch; and the same for supper. See 
Grant, op. cit., p. 556. 

** The poet mentions a “ parraling” (line 337) behind which the country mouse 
crawls to escape the cat. It is probably a partition wall (see N. E. D., “ parpen’”’). 
I. F. Grant, in her school text, Everyday Life in Old Scotland (London, 1931- 
1932) , pp. 99, 103, says that a parraling is a piece of tapestry hung on a wall, usually 
behind the raised platform upon which the lord and his guests sat at mealtime. 
This platform was located at one end of the great hall, and the hall, generally on 
the second floor, served as a dining room for the entire household. I was unable to 
locate any source for this engaging reconstruction. 

™ Brown, op. cit., p. 47. 
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Italian manner of “hewn stone or brick, with magnificent 
rooms, halls, doors, galleries, chimneys, and windows.” ** 

Without pausing to discuss the great literary merit of Henry- 
son’s highly original version of the fable of the two mice,” 
we may note that the poet’s sympathies are wholly with the 
country mouse. The town mouse is not only proud and over- 
bearing but also sarcastic to and contemptuous of her younger 
country sister, who is pathetically humble and generous.” 
It is difficult to escape the impression that Henryson pre- 
ferred the country folk, and it is certain that he was keenly 
aware of the contrast between living conditions in town and 
country. 

Elsewhere in the Fables, Henryson shows a great interest in 
and understanding of the problems of the farmer. This is not 
surprising, for the cultivation of the land was a factor of prime 
importance in the economic life of fifteenth-century Scotland.’® 
Speaking of the more prosperous farmers, John Major observes: 
“The farmers rent their land from the lords, but cultivate it 
by means of their servants, and not with their own hands.” ™* 
These sub-tenants of the farmers were known as “ cottars ” or 
“laborers.” ** With the pictorial sense of a Millet, Henryson 


18 Ibid., p. 52. It should be remembered that Andrea never visited Scotland in 
person, but speaks on the strength of information derived from Pedro de Ayala. 

**“ He defies all ‘scientific’ tables and theories of ‘sources’ by the originality 
of his treatment at every turn.” G. G. Smith, ed., The Poems of Robert Henryson, 
S. T. S. (Edinburgh, 1906-1914), I. xliv. 

75 Cf, lines 25 ff. for the characterization of the country mouse, with lines 219- 
224, 244-251 on the town mouse. 

16 See Grant, op. cit., pp. 96, 287 ff. See also R. W. Cochran-Patrick, Mediaeval 
Scotland (Glasgow, 1892), pp. 1-29. Feudalism characterized the economic struc- 
ture of the country, and the possession of land directly affected the relations of the 
Crown, Church, nobility, and commons. Land was not only the main source of 
revenue (in 1471, the crown rents gave James III almost two-thirds of the royal 
revenue), but also the source of manpower, which in turn established political 
power, security of possessions, and the preservation of life and limb. Grant, op. 
cit. p. 213. 

17 Brown, op. cit., p. 12. 

18 Grant, op. cit., p. 295. There was a uniform system of cultivating the land 
in Scotland at this time, whereby the land was divided into an “ outfield” used for 
pasture, and an “infield” used for planting. Ibid., pp. 96-97. The customary unit 
of land was called a “ plough-gate,” and was worked in common by eight tenants, 
each owning an “ ox-gate,” and each contributing one animal to the common 
plough. The plough-gate consisted of about 104 acres, and it was the equivalent of 
the “ forty-shilling” land upon which taxation and parliamentary representation 


3 
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describes these laborers at work, in his Preiching of the Swallow 
(lines 1720-1726) : 


Moving thusgait, grit myrth I tuke in mynd, 

Off lauboraris to se the besines, 

Sum makand dyke, and sum the pleuch can wynd, 
Sum sawand seidis fast ffrome place to place, 

The Harrowis hoppand in the saweris trace: 

It wes grit Joy to him that luifit corne, 

To se thame laubour, baith at even and morne. 


This scene in which some laborers are engaged in making a 
wall, others guiding the plough, still others sowing seed, while 
the harrow hops along at the sower’s heels, is illustrative of 
the communal working of the land. In a description of the 
cultivation of the land during this period, Pedro de Ayala 
confirms and amplifies the poet’s scene: *° 


Their method is the following: they plough the land only once when 
it has grass on it, which is high as a man, then they sow the corn, 
and cover it by means of a harrow, which makes the land even 
again. Nothing more is done till they cut the corn. I have seen 
the straw stand so high after the harvest, that it reached to my 
girdle. 


A hint of the primitive methods with which agriculture was 
carried on is to be found in Pedro’s remark that after planting 
nothing more is done until the corn is cut, for drainage of the 
land and rotation of crops were practically unknown.” 

In his fable, The T'aill of the Foxe, that begylit the Wolf, 
in the schadow of the Mone, Henryson gives a less happy and 
more detailed description of the conditions under which 
laborers worked (lines 2232-2243, 2252-2254) : 


Thair wes ane Husband, quhilk had ane pleuch to steir. 
His use wes ay in morning to ryse air; 

Sa happinnit him in streiking tyme of yeir 

Airlie in the morning to follow ffurth his feir, 

Unto the pleuch, bot his gadman and he; 

His stottis he straucht with ‘ Benedicite.’ 


came to be based. Ibid., p. 45. It was the joint farmers or tenants of the plough- 
gate who employed the sub-tenants known as cottars, or laborers. 

1° Brown, op. cit., p. 44. 

207 F. Grant, Everyday Life in Old Scotland (London, 1931-1982), p. 80. 
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The Caller cryit: ‘ how, haik, upon hicht; 

Hald draucht, my dowis’; syne broddit thame fful sair. 
The Oxin wes unusit, young and licht, 

And ffor fersnes thay couth the fur fforfair. 

The Husband then woxe angrie as ane hair, 

Syne cryit, and caist his Patill and grit stanis . 

The Oxin waxit mair reullie at the last; 

Syne efter thay lousit, ffra that it worthit weill lait; 
The Husband hamewart with his cattell past. 


Farm implements were of the crudest type in this period, and 
the difficulties which beset the poet’s husbandman are very 
real. The cumbersome, heavy ploughs were made of wood, to 
which the earth clung so tenaciously during ploughing that the 
ploughman was often forced to stop in order to scrape it off 
with his “ patill,’ or ploughstaff.*t Henryson says that the 
skittish oxen spoiled the furrow and enraged the husband- 
man, but it must have been difficult to manage a straight fur- 
row under any circumstances. Eight, and even twelve oxen 
were sometimes required to pull this type of plough, while the 
assistance of a “gadman,” or goadsman to keep the oxen 
moving was a necessity.” 

I have described elsewhere Henryson’s liberal leanings in 
political matters.”* The poet is also an active champion of the 
tenant-farmer. In his moralitas to the Taill of the Wolf and 
the Lamb, Henryson speaks at length of the injustices caused 
by “mychtie men” and “men of heritage, as Lordis,” who 
oppress the poor husbandman (lines 2728-2762) : 


Ane uther kynd of Wolfis Ravenous, 

Ar mychtie men, haifand full grit plentie, 
Quhilkis ar sa gredie and sa covetous, 

Thay will not thoill the pure in pece to be, 
Suppois he and his houshald baith suld de 
For falt of fude, thairof thay gif na rak, 

Bot over his heid his mailling will thay tak. 


O man! but mercie, quhat is in thy thocht, 
War than ane Wolf, and thow culd understand? 
Thow hes aneuch; the pure husband richt nocht 
Bot croip and caff upon ane clout of land. 


21 Smith, op. cit., 1. 34. 
22See Grant, op. cit., pp. 80 ff. 
*8* Henryson and the Political Scene,” Studies in Philology 40 (1943). $80-389. 
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For Goddis aw, how durst thow tak on hand, 
And thow in Barn and Byre sa bene, and big, 
To put him fra his task and gar him thig? 


The thrid Wolf ar men of heritage, 

As Lordis that hes land be Goddis lane, 
And settis to the Mailleris ane Village, 

And for ane tyme Gressome payit and tane; 
Syne vexis him, or half his terme be gane, 
With pykit querrellis for to mak him fane 
To flit, or pay his Gressome new agane. 


His Hors, his Meir, he man len to the Laird, 
To drug and draw in Court or in Cariage; 
His servand or his self may not be spaird 

To swing and sweit, withoutin Meit or wage. 
Thus how he standis in labour and bondage, 
That scantlie may be purches by his maill, 
To leve upon dry breid and watter caill. 


Hes thow not reuth to gar thy tennentis sweit 

In to thy laubour with faynt and hungrie wame, 
And syne hes lytill gude to drink or eit, 

With his menye at evin quhen he cummis hame? 
Thow suld dreid for rychteous Goddis blame; 

For it cryis ane vengeance unto the hevinnis hie, 
To gar ane pure man wirk but Meit or fe. 


Contemporary evidence supports Henryson’s statement that 
mighty men seize the farms of poor men, while lords of 
inherited estates rent out pasturage and then, on the pretext 
of a quarrel, force the farmer to flee although he has paid his 
rental. Thus, John Major says of the country folk: “ 

they have no permanent holdings, but hired only, or in lease 
for four or five years, at the pleasure of the lord of the soil; 
therefore do they not dare to build good houses, though stones 
abound.” ** The proportion of short leases in this period was 
also very high, although the duration varied, and it was cus- 
tomary to demand a “ gressome,” the equivalent of a year’s 
rent, at the beginning or at the renewal of a lease.** This rental 
fell to the landlord upon the eviction of the tenant. Numer- 
ous acts were passed by parliament to protect the farmers by 
specifying that tenants should be evicted lawfully with due 


** Brown, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 
*5 Grant, op. cit., p. 255. 
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notice and be allowed to remain upon the land until the expi- 
ration of their leases, but the very number and repetition of 
these acts proves that they were ineffective.” 

All in all, Henryson’s allusions to the socio-economic scene 
in his day are detailed and discerning. He appears to know 
the rough diet and rude dwellings of the lower classes who 
formed the base of the feudal pyramid, and he has observed 
with care and pleasure the ploughing and planting of the 
fields. “It wes grit joy ... to se thame laubour,” he says, 
and the implication is that the poet mentions this emotion 
because he shares it. Moreover, Henryson tends to identify 
himself with the poor people; in the fable of the sheep and the 
dog, his prayer for “ we pure pepill” (line 1380) savours of 
the mixture of pride and pathos found in Burns. In another 
mood, the poet asserts with Carlylesque vehemence that the 
lot of the poor man “ crysis ane vengeance unto the hevinnes 
hie” (line 2761). We may conclude that Henryson not only 
presents an accurate picture of the socio-economic scene of his 
times, but also that the poet’s attitude is remarkable in a 
literary age which devoted itself to the imitation of foreign 
models of an allegorical nature, an attitude which bespeaks 
a strongly humanitarian point of view. 


Indiana University. 


** Evictions were so common that they interfered with holidays, and an act of 
parliament in 1469 decreed that evictions should be postponed until three days 
after festivals. [bid., p. 255. There are many records of tenants stripped of their 
property to satisfy a debt of the landlord. See tbid., p. 257. 








CAPTAIN ROBERT JULIAN, SECRETARY TO THE 
MUSES 


By Brice Harris 


When Dryden frequented Will’s Coffee-house, wrote Steele, 
“ you used to see songs, epigrams, and satires in the hands of 
every man you met.”? Here on the tables for public inspec- 
tion, in the greatcoats of booby wits and squires, or in the port- 
folios of penniless vendors one might find the best and the 
worst—but always the latest—verses. Here was the clearing- 
house for both wit and scandal, the rendezvous of Dryden and 
the great wits as well as the “ triflers who to Will’s repair for 
new lampoons.”? The circulation of these lampoons, usually 
in manuscript, seems to have been the business of a disrepu- 
table newsmonger, named Robert Julian,’ who bore the ques- 
tionable title of ‘ Captain,” and the more questionable, if 
prouder, epithet of “Secretary to the Muses.” He was a 
familiar figure in the streets and coffee-houses of London 
between 1677 and 1684. His career forms an important, though 
lurid, chapter in the early annals of Grub Street, in the distri- 
bution of scatological literature, and in the bizarre attempts 
of the low and unliterary to make a living by their pens. 


1 


Though the Augustans as a rule left plentiful records of their 
eccentrics, they neglected to pass on the elementary details of 
Julian’s life. Of his birth, education, marriage, and death we 
know nothing. He was “a very lusty Person,” * awkwardly 
dressed and strikingly individualized by numerous “ Noble 


1 Tatler, no. 1, April 12, 1709. 

?Edmund Smith, A Poem on the Death of Mr. John Philips (London, 1709), 
lines 108-109. 

* Modern references to Julian may be found in The Critical and Miscellaneous 
Prose Works of John Dryden, ed. Malone (London, 1800), 1. 490-491;Roxburghe 
Ballads, ed. Ebsworth (Hertford, 1883), 4.579-580; Works of John Dryden, ed. 
Scott, Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 1882-1893), 15.214-217; Hugh Macdonald, John 
Dryden, a Bibliography (Oxford, 1939), pp. 214-215. Earlier references will appear 
in succeeding footnotes. 

“Tobyas Thomas, The Life of the late famous Comedian Jo. Hayns (London, 
1701), p. 47. 

294 
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Scars, that to his Grave he bore.” ° The scars referred to the 
stubs of one or both ears, of which Julian was deprived as 
punishment for distributing his vile libels. 


Was’t not hard measure, say, my Whiggish Peers, 
Vending your Nonsence, to expose my Ears? .. . 
To save your Ears, poor Julian lost his own.® 


Julian’s successor is warned of Julian’s fate: “‘ More secret be, 
or you may lose an Ear.” * 

If spreading scandal was Julian’s vocation, drunkenness was 
his pastime. 


But, above all, Drink was his chief delight, 

He drank all day, yet left not off at Night: 

Drink was his Mistress, nay Drink was his Health, 
For without drinking, he was ne’er himself . . . 
But whether is he gone? To Heav’n, no doubt; 
Where if there’s any Drink, he’ll find it out.® 


Julian was a wine and brandy drinker. It would have been as 
impossible to reform a confirmed knave as to expect Julian “ to 
leave the Juice of Grapes for Beer.” ® His “ Brandy Score,” his 
“Daily Burdeax,” and his “ Brandy Satyrs” were subjects 
for frequent comment. It seems, in fact, that the greatest part 
of Julian’s pay was handed over to barkeepers. One of his 
correspondents begins: 


Dear Friend, I fain wou’d try once more 
To help thee clear thy Brandy Score.” 


And another bluntly interrogates Julian: 


*“ Epitaph on Julian, Secretary of the Muses” (“ Under this weeping monu- 
mental stone”), Poems on Affairs of State. Part III (1698), pp.226-227, line 7. 

° Julian’s Farewell to the Muses” (‘‘ Mine and the poet’s plague consume you 
all”), Harvard University MS., Eng. 585, pp. 305-306, lines 7-8, 14. 

™ Letter to C W.” (“Here take this W , spread it up and down”), 
Poems on Affairs of State (1703), 2. 143-146, line 10. 

®“ Epitaph,” lines 15-18, 24-25. Line 24 contains the only reference I have seen 
to Julian’s going to Heaven after death. He is usually to be found in Hell. 

°“ Rochester’s Ghost addressing itself to the Secretary of the Muses” (‘“ From 
the deep-vaulted Den of endless Night”), Poems on Affairs of State (1708), 
2. 128-131, line 71. 

*°“A letter to Julian from Tunbridge,” Harvard University MS., Eng. 585, pp. 
880-8386, lines 1-2. 
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What sort of Scandal hast thou got, 
To bear the Charge of being a Sot? 
What Slander, that till Term will live, 
And thee thy Daily Burdeazx give? ™ 


A third, after two-score lines of Whitehall scandal, abruptly 
concludes by assuring Julian that these verses should fetch 
enough money to “ make thee Drunk some twice or thrice a 
day.” ”? 

So poverty-stricken was Julian that occasions arose when he 
was unable to buy even drink: 


Julian, how comes it that of late wee see 
You’re not soe drunke as you were wont to be— 
A cursed Simtome of thy poverty."® 


The Earl of Rochester sympathized with Julian in his sad 
plight..* He would write a poem to ease Julian’s wretched 
wants, to supply him with pocket money. His muse, he said, 
was inspired by the sight of the needy Secretary of the Muses 
so “out at Heel.” A man so useful to the Town should not 
* foot it in so mean an Equipage.” What a crying scandal that 
a poor scribe, who never thought of food or clothing when he 
had a cup of Nants, should go unpaid! But it was an age of 
dulness, concluded Rochester, and so Julian must remain 
unappreciated. 

The Duke of Buckingham, too, was worried about Julian’s 
future.’ Now that Etherege was old and out of fashion, and 
Dryden “ Bed-rid,” poor Julian would not have their verses 
to transcribe and sell. 


2A New Letter to Julian” (‘Tell me, thou Treasury of Spite’), Harvard 
University MS., Eng. 585, pp. 467-475, lines 8-11. 

12A letter to Julian” (‘ Julian, how comes it that of late wee see”), Harvard 
University MS., Eng. 585, pp. 25-27, line 48. 

18 Tbid., lines 1-3. 

14 Rochester, “ Julian’? (“In Verse to ease thy wretched Wants I write”), Col- 
lected Works, ed. Hayward (London, 1926), pp. 144-145. 

1® Buckingham, “A Familiar Epistle to Mr. Julian, Secretary to the Muses” 
(“ Thou common shore of this Poetick Town”), Works (1705), 2.90-96. This is 
the same as Exclamation against Julian, Secretary to the Muses; with the Charac- 
ter of a Libeller (London, n. d. ). There are copies at the Huntington Library and 
at the British Museum, the catalogue of which erroneously supposes Julian to be 
Sir Roger L’Estrange. The verses have been attributed to Dryden, but are con- 
sistently rejected as his by modern editors. No certain proof even that they are 
Buckingham’s is forthcoming. 
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Resolve me, poor Apostate, this one doubt 
What hope hast thou to rub this Winter out. 


But Robert Gould would not listen to the stories about Julian’s 
poverty.*® Verse, he asserted, had been Julian’s greatest friend, 
had paid him handsomely, and had enabled him to maintain 
his family comfortably. Other poets—Dryden, Etherege, 
Otway, D’Urfey, Crowne, Settle, Shadwell, Lee—had famished 
attempting to live by their wit, while Julian, who lacked wit 
completely, was thriving. 

How justly then dost thou our Praise deserve, 

That got thy Bread where all Men else wou’d starve? 


Further biographical records of Julian are scarce. One railer 
avowed that Julian’s old trade had been pandering before he 
became a vendor of court gossip,’” and another recalled his 
“Pocky Ulcers.”** At any rate, he boasted a family, and 
though “ Drink was his Mistress,” “he abhor’d a Whore.” * 
Julian honored religion, continued this author, for 


In Covent-Garden Church he’d Slumbring sit, 
To show his Piety was like his Wit.?° 


Julian, at one time, had an apartment in Bury Street; * at 
another, in the town-hall at Windsor. 

An amusing story of Julian’s experiences in his Windsor quar- 
ters has been handed down.” Julian had struck up an 
acquaintance with the actor Joseph Haines, then as usual pen- 
niless, and had invited him to his quarters. In the long hall 
outside his room, a “ Coffee-Woman ” had set up a crude shop 
by placing deal boards end on end, and here Julian and Joe 


1° Gould, “A Consolatory Epistle to Captain Julian, the Muses Newsmonger, in 
his Confinement” (‘‘ When those we love are in distress”), Poems (1689), pp. 
279-281. 

17 Julian’s Farewell,” lines 42-43. 

184 Letter to Julian in Prison” (‘“ Dear Julian, having miss’d thee this long 
time ’’), Buckingham, Works (1705), 2. sig. Bb 5’, line 29. 

19“ Epitaph,” line 8. 

2° Tbid., lines 12-14. 

71Tom Brown, “ From Julian, late Secretary to the Muses, to Will Pierre of 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields Play-house,” in Letters from the Dead to the Living (London, 
1702), p. 61. 

22 Tobyas Thomas, The Life of the late famous Comedian, Jo. Hayns, pp. 46-47. 
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sat late drinking. After they had gone to Julian’s chamber, Joe 
read until Julian was asleep, then climbed over the top of the 
boards into the woman’s apartment, and undressed. Awakened 
from a sound slumber, the woman screamed “ Murder,” and 
the watch rushed in, but not until Joe had escaped over the 
deal boards and into Julian’s bed. The constable forthwith 
entered Julian’s room, and both leaped from the bed in their 
shirts. After the constable’s explanation, Julian accused Joe 
and was in turn accused by Joe. The woman was unable to say 
which was the culprit. Then the constable happily remembered 
the clothes which Joe had left in the woman’s apartment, and 
the mystery was solved, for Haines was “ a midling spare man, 
and Julian a very lusty Person.” For once, Julian escaped fine 
and imprisonment. 

Except for his punishments and imprisonments, which belong 
to the next section, such are the meager facts of Julian’s life.** 


2 


More important than Julian’s biography are the subjects 
which served as grist for his scandal mill, the specific libels 
which he distributed, his punishment, the scribblers who worked 
for him, and the patrons who, albeit sarcastically, encouraged 
him. 

The content of Julian’s libels is best indicated in the ficti- 
tious letter (already referred to) from the departed Julian in 
Hell to Will Pierre of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. He wrote Will that 
on earth his business was to exhibit “ the Faults of the Great 
and the Fair,” to supply the greatest lords of the court with 
lampoons “ tho’ their own folly and their Wives Vices were the 
Subject.” “For in my Books,” he explained, 


the Lord was shewn a Knave or Fool, tho his Power defended the 
former, and his Pride would not see the latter. The antiquated 
Coquet was told of her Age and Ugliness, tho her Vanity plac’d 
her in the first row in the King’s Box at the Play-house: and in the 
view of the Congregation at St. James’s Church. The precise 
Countess that wou’d be scandaliz’d at a double entendre was 


°3 Malone (without citing his authority) says that about 1690 Julian went to 
France, “ whence he should seem, from his name (which was probably Julien), to 
have originally come” (The Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works of John 
Dryden, 1.491). I have been unable to corroborate the statement. 
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shewn betwixt a pair of Sheets with a well made Footman in spight 
of her Quality and Conjugal Vow. The formal Statesman that set 
up for Wisdom and Honesty was expos’d as a dull Tool, and yet a 
Knave; losing at Play his own Revenue, and the Bribes incident to 
his Post, besides enjoying the infamy of a poor and fruitless 
Knavery, without any concern. The demure Lady, that wou’d 
scarce sip off the Glass in Company, carousing her Bottles in pri- 
vate of cool Nants too, sometimes to correct the Crudities of her 
last nights Debauch. In short, in my Books were seen Men and 
Women as they were, not as they wou’d seem, strip’d of their 
Hypocrisie, and spoil’d of the Fig-leaves of their Quality. A Knave 
= call’d a Knave, a Fool a Fool, a Jilt a Jilt, and a Whore, a 
Whore.** 


An anonymous versifier put the case more briefly: 


Send forth, dear Julian, all thy books 
Of Scandal large and wide, 

That ev’ry knave that in them looks, 
Might see himself describ’d: 

Let all the Ladies read their own, 
The Men their failings see, 

From Nell to him that heads the Throne, 
Then Hey, Boys, up go we! 


The plots of Julian’s libels were the sins of the times; his 
settings were the parks, the playhouses, the close walks, and the 
court; his characters were the rogues, bawds, and rakehells of 
Whitehall. The anonymous author of “The Pilgrimage” 
found characters for Julian’s verses in more unexpected quar- 
ters. The priests, he said, had made a pilgrimage throughout 
the land to warn friars and nuns—even the Lady Abbess—to 
cease their indiscretions: 


In Julian’s Song 
For whoring long, 
Tho oft they’ve noted been.”® 


As might be expected, the Earl of Rochester’s comment on the 
subject matter of Julian’s verses was the most objective and 
brilliant. Though he has given up his old ways, says Roches- 
ter, weak nature sometimes prevails and forces him to hear 


** Brown, Letters from the Dead to the Living, pp. 62-63. 

*5“A Satyr to Julian, 1682” (‘Send forth, dear Julian, all the books”), Roz- 
burghe Ballads, 5.129, lines 1-8 

°° Poems on Affairs of State (1704), 3. 229. 
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“ What upstart Fops in Julian’s Volumes are.” ** He then tells 
what may be expected in one of Julian’s typical news-poems: 
what lisping lord employs a friend to correct his verses; what 
“Wight with antick Pace” still meets a lewd inhabitant of 
Queen Street; what York and Monmouth (slyly and sarcastic- 
ally nicknamed, of course) are doing about the succession; how 
an “Irish "Squire . . . cunningly contriv’d, at his own charge 
to” compromise his lady: 


Who ogl’d who, or how the prudent Maid 
Cou’d brook the Man her Sister so betray’d. 


Elsewhere Rochester prepared a model for Julian’s scrib- 
blers which indicates the type even better than an original selec- 
tion would. Be always ready, Rochester advised Julian, to rail 
in terms like these: 


May Hewet’s Billet-doux successful prove, 

In tempting of her little Grace to love; 

May Anglesey think Bribery a Sin... 

May Arlington his little Brat depise, 

And she no more the Name of Dutchess prize; 
May puzzling Howard live by Poetry, 

And Cleveland die for want of Letchery; 

May Monmouth quit his Int’rest in the Crown; 
May Howard never grin, nor Nelly frown.** 


Such was the nonsensical fustian and claptrap bought by the 
nobility and the wits at Will’s, and sold by the Secretary of the 
Muses. 

To unearth many of the specific titles which Julian dis- 
tributed is extremely difficult. Dedicating the third volume of 
Butler’s so-called Posthwmous Works to Charles, Earl of Arran, 
the unknown editor observed that the poems “ were collected 
from the papers of Sir Roger L’Estrange, Dr. Midgley, Mr. 
Charles Booth, . . . Lord Rochester, &c. and Captain Julian, 
the famous satyr-monger of that time.” *” Even if the state- 
ment were true, it would be impossible to determine which of 
the fifteen titles were from Julian’s pack. Certainly in so far 


27 Rochester, “A Letter” (“ Tho’ wean’d from all those scandalous Delights ’’), 
Collected Works, pp. 145-146, line 6. 

*® Rochester, ‘‘ Julian,” lines 58-67. 

*° Samuel Butler, Posthumous Works (1782), p. 282. 
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as loose and slanderous subjects were concerned any one of 
them might have been eligible. 

A degree of probability, however, can be attached to Julian’s 
connection with another poem. Joseph Haines reputedly 
approached Julian about the sale of a lampoon entitled “ On 
the Three Dukes killing the Beadle.” Haines was penniless 
again, and casting about for ready money “at last he meets 
with Julian, Secretary to the Muses, to who Jo. applies him- 
self, telling him that he had an excellent Copy of Verses which 
he would let him have. ... This being read, Julian begs a 
Copy.” *° The poem,” a ribald account of the killing of an old 
watchman by three pleasure-bent dukes and their company, 
contained enough scandal for Julian’s customers, but it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the profits from its sale could have 
made the purses of Haines and Julian much heavier. 

Of distributing a ballad to the tune of “ Old Simon the King,” 
meanwhile, Julian was certainly guilty. On June 11, 1684, 
Luttrell noted that “the 31st, Robert Julian came to the court 
of king’s bench and pleaded not guilty to an information for 
making and publishing that scandalous libell, being a ballad to 
the tune of ‘ Old Simon the King ’.” ** There can be little doubt 
that this lampoon was “Old Rowley the King, to the Tune of 
“Old Simon the King’,”’ which had been passed around in 
manuscript in 1683, and which by the summer of 1684 was on 
every one’s lips. Before the case came to trial Julian’s enemies 
had apparently found other lampoons beside “ Old Rowley the 
King ” to lay at his door. On November 12 Luttrell announced 
the verdict of the court: “ Julian, secretary to the Muses, con- 
victed for publishing several scandalous libells, was sentenced 
to pay 100 mark fine; to stand in the pillory at Westminster, 
at Charingcrosse, and at Bow Street; and be bound for his good 
behaviour for life.” ** 

Contemporary railers were not slow in reminding Julian of 


*° Tobyas Thomas, The Life of the late famous Comedian, Jo. Hayns, pp. 45-46. 

$2“ On the Three Dukes killing the Beadle” (‘ Near Holborne lies a Park of 
great Renown ’’) is printed in Thomas’s Life almost entire, but without title and 
with all references to dukes excised. It is printed in full in Poems on Affairs of 
State (1697), 1. 147-148. 

32 Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation (Oxford, 1857), 1.309. 

*8 Tbid., p. $20. 
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his missing ears “* and his torture in the pillory. One refers 


scoffingly to “that Plaguy Jigg . . . the Irish Jigg, for which 
Julian stood in the Pillory,”’*’ and another, bespeaking Julian’s 
farewell to poetry, has him address his public in this fashion: 


May you all be adorn’d with Bayes, like me, 
No Laurel Crown you, but the Pillory.*® 


The poem, “ Old Rowley the King,” for which Julian suffered 
such severe punishment, has quite understandably never * 
been printed. It appears occasionally in manuscript common- 
place books of the day though it was never an eighteenth- 
century anthology piece. It was doubtless one of Julian’s best- 
sellers, and one finds little difficulty in imagining him and his 
agents, the pockets of their greatcoats stuffed with these 
hastily-copied verses, slyly tapping the shoulders of the wits, 
booby lords, and dunces at Will’s to make a sale. The anony- 
mous satirist who expressed Julian’s adieus to poetry had him 
say: 

My Pocket, stuff’d with Scandal, long has been 
The House of Office, to void out your Spleen.** 


In 1918 Mr. Dobell owned a copy of “Old Rowley the King,” 
“ folio, three pages, folded to go in the pocket.” * 

The verses are here printed to show the precise nature of a 
lampoon which Julian vended, and as a historical rather than 
an artistic phenomenon: 


OLD ROWLEY THE KING 
To the Tune of “ Old Simon the King ” 
This making of Bastards great 
And Dutchessing every Whore 
The Surplus, and Treasury cheat 
Have made me damnable poor. 





34 See above, n. 6. 

854 Letter to Julian in Prison,” line 24 and n. 

86“ Julian’s Farewell,” lines 5-6. 

87 So far, at least, as I can ascertain. 

38 “ Julian’s Farewell,” lines 9-10. 

2° P. J. Dobell, The Literature of the Restoration (London, 1918), p. 100. Priced 
at three guineas, the item bade fair to sell for £3 2s. more than Julian ever 
received for it. 


-_— 
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Quoth old Rowley ye King 
Quoth old Rowley ye King 
At Counsel Board 
Where every Lord 
I led like a Dog on a String. 


And as my wants grow more 
The Factions likewise do 
The Cudden Son of a Whore 
You see out-reaches me too: 
Quoth Old Rowley ye King, ete. 
Not Ketch’s Ax 
Nor Halifax 
You see can bring him in. 


Then Keeper Guilford ecry’d 
Good Sir, why fret you so? 
Leave all to York and Hide 
And see what they can do 
Thinks Old Rowley ye King, ete. 
Gud’s Fish these Fools 
Have been ye Tools 
From Whence all Mischiefs Spring. 


The double Duke then bows 
And cryes, Give ear to me 
Suppress the Whigs; and use Laws 
That knock down Popery. 
Quoth Old Rowley ye King, etc. 
My lord we know 
How all things go 
Y’ have got our Art for to Trim. 


Then Rochester declar’d 
Expedients might be found 
His Brother and Colleagues Star’d 
At which a loud Hum went round. 
Then Thinks Old Rowley ye King, ete. 
Expedients and Shifts 
Were his Father’s Gifts 
And are all ye Sence he left him. 


Then Holy Orders spoke 
Like Oracles out of Hell 
Let Conventicles be broke 
And all things will go well. 
Then thought Old Rowley ye King, ete. 
These Lawn-sleev’d Lords, 
With Lukewarm words, 
Wise Heav’n may trust; not Him. 
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The Council then did rise 
The usefuller Dogs did bark 
The Devil a Lord more wise 
For everything is in ye dark. 
Says Old Rowley ye King, etc. 
To sit only and prate 
Of Tricks of State 
Is a very insipid thing.*° 


What other lampoons Julian sold is not now known, but 
there are numerous opportunities for speculation among the 
miscellanies, state-poems, and commonplace books of the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century. 

Railing scribblers must have been plentiful in Julian’s time. 
Edward Ravenscroft observed that 


Julian’s so furnish’d by these scribling Sparks 
That he pays off old Scores and keeps two Clarks.“ 


Not more than a dozen names of specific writers, however, can 
be extracted from the Julian literature. One satirist names 


four: 
First then, to all thy Railing Scriblers go, 
To Falkland, Mordaunt, Heningham and How, 
(Whose Libels best their Authors worth display) 
With Twenty more, who are as Dull as they.*? 


Another adds three more names: John, Lord Cutts; John, Earl 
of Mulgrave; and Henry, Lord Eland, eldest son of the first 


*° British Museum, Harleian MS. 7319, f. 155%. The verses appear also in Har- 
vard University MS., Eng. 585, pp. 245-248, with two additional stanzas. Since 
the B. M. copy is entitled merely “ Soug,’ I have chosen to use the title from the 
Harvard copy. In this copy (pp. 249-253), too, is an “Answer to Old Rowley ” 
(‘Our Rebel Party of Late”), which J. W. Ebsworth printed as “A Merry New 
Ballad on Prince Perkin” (Roxburghe Ballads, 5. 420-422), apparently without 
realizing that it was an answer. 

In the table of contents of Harleian MS. 7319 “ Old Rowley the King” is attri- 
buted to Lord Dorset (see Brice Harris, Charles Sackville, pp. 82, 179, 288). } 
seriously question Dorset’s authorship of the verses, but see below, n. 45. 

“1 The London Cuckolds (1682), the Prologue, lines 7-8. 

424 New Year’s Gift to the Secretary of the Muses” (“ Julian, with care 
peruse the Lines I send”), Harvard University MS., Eng. 585, pp. 176-178, lines 
23-26. These verses were printed in Jane Barker’s Poetical Recreations, Part Il 
(London, 1688), pp. 62-64, but the manuscript version is more complete and satis- 
factory. More specifically the four scribblers were Anthony, fifth Viscount Falk- 
land; Charles Mordaunt, (later) third Earl of Peterborough; Henry Heveninghan; 
and John Greetham Howe, the notorious “ Jack How,” author of many contemporary 


lampoons. 
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Marquis of Halifax.** Though Joseph Haines gave Julian the 
verses “ On the Three Dukes killing the Beadle,” the fact that 
they were in his possession fails to establish Haines as the 
author. Richard, first Earl of Scarborough, belongs in the 
list.“* And Buckingham offers the names of Sir Carr Scroop 
(who doubtless belongs there) , Dryden, Etherege, and Dorset 
(who doubtless do not belong) .“* Whether Julian himself ever 
actually wrote a line of the gossip that he peddled is doubtful. 
Julian’s patrons were the same Whig noblemen whose verses 
he had been peddling *°—chiefly Sackville, Earl of Dorset; 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham; Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave; and 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. They were mock patrons rather 
than real encouragers of Julian’s trashy wares. It was they 
who had accorded him his pretentious and ironic title of “ Secre- 
tary of the Muses,” and they who now tittered most gleefully 
behind his back. Dorset, always the kindliest and most sympa- 
thetic of the group, was singled out for chief honors by one 
anonymous author, who represented Julian as the speaker: 


Nay, tho inspir’d with more than Delphic flame, 
My great Mecaenas, awful Dorset, came, 

And, as a mark of his Censorious Wit, 

Pay’d double Fees for what himself had Writ.‘ 


The connection with Dorset is more closely established by a 
recently published letter ** from Julian to him, in which Julian 
abjectly begged for funds. He had lost his master and his 
employment, he wrote, and “ unmercifull Creditors ” had forced 
him into prison. Would not his Lordship “supply me with 
what small sum your generous and charritable disposition shall 


*“«< To Julian”? (“ Dear Julian, twice or thrice a Year”), Poems on Affairs of 
State (1703), 2. 185-187. 

“*“ Letter,” lines 7-11. 

*° Buckingham, “ Familiar Epistles,” lines 10-18. If Buckingham is being honest 
rather than satirical when he says that Julian stoops “ From Lofty Middle-Sex, to 
lowly Scroop” (line 10) he places Dorset (then Earl of Middlesex) as at least a 
nonce scribbler of Julian’s. One of his contributions could have been “ Old Rowley 
the King.’ See above, n. 40. 

- ““Was’t not hard measure, say, my Whiggish Peers, 

Vending your Nonsence, to expose my Ears.” 
“ Julian’s Farewell,” lines 7-8. 

‘7 Tbid., lines 30-33. 

“* Harris, Sackville, pp. 178-179. 


4 
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direct and move you to?” Though the letter is undated, it 
was probably written between 1675 and 1677 while Charles 
Sackville was Earl of Middlesex and before he became Ear] 
of Dorset. If so, it is the earliest (and almost the only) 
authentic record of the inglorious Secretary of the Muses. Dur- 
ing those early days of his career he had tasted prison fare, but 
his crime was debt and not libel. 

One anonymous versifier placed Julian and his patrons in 
the same low category. ‘‘Who’d value the applause that 
comes,” he asked, 


. . . from thy Patrons? who of late we see, 
However they’re distinguish’d in Degree, 
Forget themselves, and grow as dull as Thee; 
As often Drunk; as akward in their Dress; 
Fight with thy Courage; Court with thy Success: 
And, when their fond Impertinences fail, 

They strait turn Satyrists, and learn to Rail 
With false Aspersions, while Truth they touch, 
And will abuse, because they can’t debauch.*® 


But the system of patronage had difficulty taking care of the 
Butlers and Otways of its day, and quite justifiably it had no 
place for Julian. 


3 


Like most men who have been in the public eye, Julian left 
behind him his imitators and successors. Etherege, writing from 
Ratisbon, complained that his London acquaintances were so 
lazy or so busy that they never wrote him, and that he 


was thinking of inviting Mr. Julian to a correspondence that I 
might at least know how scandal goes, but Monsieur Valkenier 
saves me that labour. You have never a libel fixed up in White- 
hall or dispersed elsewhere that he has not an account of in his 
circular letter from Holland.*° 


Captain Warcup and a man named Somerton are mentioned 
as Julian’s successors. A contemporary libeller thus addresses 
Warcup: 


*° “New Year’s Gift,” lines 4-13. 
5° Etherege’s Letterbook, ed. Rosenfeld (London, 1928), p. 328. 
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Here take this W[arcup], spread it up and down, 
Thou second scandal Carrier of the Town; 

Thy Trapstick Legs, and foolish puny Face, 
Look as if Nature meant thee for an Ass.°? 


When Will Pierre answered Julian’s letter from Hell, he com- 
mented on a recent tax on prostitutes, “in which they share 
with Captain W and the Justices of the Peace.” ** But the 
Warcup referred to in both instances seems to have been the 
notorious Judge Edmund Warcup, of Popish-Plot fame, whose 
scandal-mongering was in high places and not in taverns.” 
Julian’s chief successor was Somerton. In 1691 Jack How 
addressed a letter in verse to Somerton, which began as follows: 





Dear Somerton, Once my belov’d Correspondent, 
Since Scandall’s so scarce, and the world is so fond on’t 
That poor Brother Julian of Pay do’s miscarry, 

As well as the List, Civill and Military, 

And the Brains of our Poets as empty are grown 

As his Majesties Coffers, or (faith) as their own.** 


Will Pierre commented, too, on Somerton’s mental as well as 
financial collapse. “ You must know,” he wrote Julian in Hell, 
that 


since your death, and your Successor Summerton’s madness, Lam- 
poon has felt a very sensible decay, and seldom is there any attempt 
at it, and when there is, ‘tis very heavy and dull, cursed Verse or 
worse Prose: So gone is the brisk Spirit of Verse that us’d to watch 
the Follies and Vices of the Men and Women of Figure, that they 
cou’d not start new ones faster than Lampoons expos’d them.** 


Such, then, was the melancholy fate of scandal after Julian’s 
death! There is neither time nor need for reflections on Julian’s 
popularity and fame. He had blasted reputations; he had made 
them. Aphra Behn, satirizing the dunce Baber’s poem on the 
birth of King James’s son in 1688, thus reviewed Baber’s career: 


51“ Tetter to C——W,” lines 1-4. 

°?Tom Brown, “ Will Pierre’s Answer,” Letters from the Dead to the Living, 
p. 72. 

53 See Brice Harris, “‘ Letter to C W.,’” MLN 49 (1984), 46-47. 

5*Somerton’s Epistle” (‘“ Dear Somerton, Once my belov’d Correspondent ”), 
Huntington Library, Ellesmere MS. 8770, pp. 195-199, lines 1-6. 

5° Brown, Letters from the Dead to the Living, pp. 69-70. 
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Thou who has been this Fifteen Years at least, 
Thro’ all the Town the most Notorious Jest .. . 
The Scorne o’ th’ Boxes, Laughter of the Pit. 
Famous in Julian’s Song... .*° 


And the anonymous author of “ The Present State of Matri- 
mony ” says of the same Baber: 


For whenso’er we B-ber’s Praise begin, 
Envy is dumb, and Satyrs cease to grin... 
In Julian’s Books his choicest Virtues shine, 
And dart fresh Lustre out at every Line.*? 


A further reason for Robert Julian’s notoriety in his flourish- 
ing years was that Samuel Johnson in 1682 published Julian 
the Apostate, in which he portrayed James, Duke of York, in 
the character of Julian, the Roman emperor (A. D. 331.?-363) . 
Johnson’s book caused a great stir in political and ecclesiastical 
circles, and the wits could not resist the coincidence of names. 
Buckingham addressed Robert Julian as “poor Apostate.” ** 
In A Dialogue between Sir R. L., Knight, and T.O. D., in which 
Sir Roger L’Estrange and Titus Oates (Doctor) are made to 
converse, L’Estrange speaks of his “ Fellow-Labourer, John- 
son,” but hastens to explain: “ I don’t mean thy Fellow-Sufferer 
Julian, Titus, but his Namesake, and a Doctor of: another 
Faculty.” *° 


4 


Reviewing the Julian literature, one is struck by the variety 
of sarcastic literary types with which the wits bombarded the 
luckless Secretary. Truly in his humble fashion he was walking 
the same path that Thomas Coryat, Samuel Austin, and the 
Honorable Edward Howard had travelled—the same that Sir 
Richard Blackmore was presently to travel. Having selected 
them as targets, the wits exercised all their ingenuity in choos- 
ing proper ammunition for the attack. They honored the 
Muses’ Secretary with addresses from the ghost-world, familiar 
epistles, consolatory letters to the imprisoned, satirical epitaphs, 


5® Aphra Behn, To Poet Bavius (London, 1688), p. 2. 
57 Samuel Butler, Posthumous Works (London, 1782), p. 281. 
°§ Buckingham, “ Familiar Epistle,” line 20. 


5° A Dialogue between Sir R. L., Knight, and T. O. D. (London, 1689), p. 9. 
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mock-farewells to poetry, New Year’s gifts in verse, letters 
from the dead to the living and from the living to the dead, 
and burlesque dedications. A discussion of the distinguished 
honor accorded Julian as a patron of literature is perhaps the 
proper note on which to close this account of his glorious 
career. In 1680 M. T. wrote The Wits Paraphras’d and dedi- 
cated it as follows: “To his Super-superlative Accomplish’d, 
and more then Thrice-Ingenious Friend Mr. Julian, Principal 
Secretary to the Muses.” ® “I should be too unreasonable,” 
continued M. T. in the text of his dedication, 


by a tedious Epistle to divert you from those weighty and serious 
Affairs wherein the greatest and most Eminent Wits of the Nation 
have thought you worthy to be employ’d. .. . But that I doubt 
so inconsiderable a piece of Paper-work against the loud robustious 
Wits will hardly be able to withstand the Storm without a 
Supporter. 

And since I must have a Patron, to whom can I better Address 
myself then to one who for his singular Endowments and Eminent 
Qualifications, is not only of sufficient Abilities himself, but (as he 
justly merits) the whole Strength of the Nation for his Support. . .. 

But I hope you, whom the wiser Fundaments have thought fit to 
make their Scavenger, will not leave this sudden motion a Nusance 
to the vulgar Multitude, but preserve it from Violence, till, like 
the rest of your former Collections, it comes to the best hands. 


The Secretary to the Nine could have aspired no higher! 


University of Illinois 


°° Of The Wits Paraphras’d Alexander Radcliffe observed: “ This Book he has 
dedicated to his Patron Julian, Secretary to the Muses, in hopes that he may get 
an Under-writer’s Place somewhere about Pernassus.” Ovid Travestie (London, 
1680), sig. *2. For the sake of completeness I list here four titles containing 
Julian allusions which I have not used in this paper: 

Sophronia. Verses written occasionally by Reading a late Scandalous Libel, Lon- 
don, Printed for John Seeres, 1681. 

Letters upon Several Occasions. Published by Mr. Dennis (London, 1696), pp. 
121-122. 

“The Cabal” in Roxburghe Ballads, 4. 584. 

John Dryden, Amphityron, the Prologue (Scott, Saintsbury, 8.12). 








SWIFT’S ECONOMIC VIEWS AND MERCANTILISM 
By Louis A. Lanpa 


Commentators on Swift have traditionally, and quite pro- 
perly, called attention to his preference for the landed interest 
of Great Britain, an attitude, it is usually pointed out, that 
stems from his Toryism. This view of Swift was, of course, 
current in his own day. Witness the words of one of his contem- 
poraries, the anonymous author of Torism and Trade Can 
Never Agree (ca. 1713), who attacked The Examiner—i.e., 
Swift—as a “ Daemon of Torism” who “ never fail’d to maul ” 
the trading interest or eulogize the landed interest. 


Can we imagine that Persons who have two such Interests on their 
side, as a Church Interest and a Land Interest will be mindful of 
so Paltry an interest as Trade. The Examiner, who was possess’d 
more than any Man with the Daemon of Torism, was always 
launching out in his Panegyricks on the Land Interest and Church 
Interest, and tho he had not quite Front enough to stand by what 
his old Friend Castlemain said, that we should have no Trade at 
all, yet he never fail’d to maul it when ever it fell in his way. 


The purely partisan intention in this pamphlet—it is a violent 
attack on the French trade and the Tory sponsored commer- 
cial treaty with France at the Treaty of Utrecht—discredits 
the author’s words; yet the equations set up, in which Toryism 
and land or Whiggism and trade become interchangeable terms, 
have often been accepted in modern scholarship, to the obscura- 
tion of the many individual differences that prevailed in the 
eighteenth century. Tories who defended the primacy of trade 
were not by any means as numerous as Whigs, but they did 
exist—for example, Sir Dudley North, Sir Josiah Child, and 
Charles Davenant, to mention three obvious instances. There 


*P. 16. “ Trade” is used in this pamphlet—and throughout this article—in one 
of the usual eighteenth-century acceptations: foreign trade. Although I have been 
unable to trace the remark of Swift’s “Old Friend Castlemain,” the allusion must 
be to the husband of the mistress of Charles II. Roger Palmer, Earl of Castlemain 
(1634-1705), an ardent apologist for Catholicism and a member of a secret council 
to James II, was tried for complicity in the Popish Plot. By linking Swift with 
him (there is not, so far as I am aware, any evidence that the two were acquainted), 
the author of the pamphlet was making the usual implication that Tories and 
Papists are one and the same. 
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is no reason to believe that these staunch Tories assumed in 
the eyes of their contemporaries a particulay anomalous or 
heterodox position, such as would logically be imposed on them 
by the oversimplified distinctions and formulae of scholars who 
are tempted to accept at face value the Whiggish insistence of 
our anonymous author, that “the Tories will, upon all Occa- 
sions, be Enemies to Trade.” ? 

Swift, too, has suffered from the obscuration of individual 
differences. By insisting that he was a Tory in Church and a 
Whig in politics,’ he himself protested against being enclosed 
within the confines of a term, a formula, a single group, although 
no one was more culpable in utilizing this device against op- 
ponents, as witness his persistent identification of Whigs with 
dissenters and Presbyterians with antimonarchists. In any case, 
the traditional view of Swift as a supporter of the Tory landed 
interest, true as it is and deserving of emphasis, need not pre- 
clude some emphasis on the importance with which he viewed 
trade. Indeed, Swift has not been given sufficient credit for 
his very strong realization of the importance of trade in the 
economy of a nation. This realization, it is true, came only 
belatedly out of his residence in Ireland after 1714; still he was 
no less wholehearted in his acceptance of certain principles of 
trade as necessary to Ireland or England’s welfare than the 
most ardent Whig. These principles and the assumptions under- 
lying them are constantly iterated in his Irish tracts; and on 
their application to Ireland’s economy, as well as on the utili- 


* Torism and Trade Can Never Agree (London, n. d.), p. 1. Cf. Swift’s attribut- 
ing to the Whigs a maxim “ dangerous to the constitution ”: “. . . that of preferring, 
on all occasions, the moneyed interest before the landed” (The Prose Works of 
Jonathan Swift, D. D., ed. Temple Scott, 12 vols. [London, 1897-1908], 9.231, here- 
after referred to as Works). There were, of course, Whigs as well as Tories among 
the landed gentry; and from this group came frequent pleas that trading restrictions 
on wool be lifted for the welfare of the nation. They were not, in their capacity 
as landed gentlemen, opposed to trade as such; they were opposed to restrictions 
on trade that penalized the landed interest and favored the manufacturer and the 
merchant who exported finished goods. The Tories who favored trade with France 
were accused of being hostile to the trading interest; and we get the spectacle of 
Daniel Defoe being called an enemy to trade and the trading interest by the author 
of Torism and Trade Can Never Agree. It will be recalled, too, that the East India 
Company in Swift’s day received strong Tory support. Here is a flagrant instance 
in which “ Torism and Trade” did agree. 

® Works, 3.314; 5.65. Cf. also The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D.D., 
ed. F. Elrington Ball (London, 1910-14), 2.279, 354. 
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zation of the land, Swift believed the welfare of the country 
depended. It will serve as a corrective to the conception of 
Swift as wholly of the landed Tory interest to examine his 
major ideas about trade, so often casual and unelaborated, and 
to relate them to the dominant economic theory of his day, 
that complex of ideas which Adam Smith attacked under the 
name of the commercial or mercantile system.‘ 


2. 


Swift viewed problems of trade from the vantage of a small 
country lacking freedom of action and occupying, more or less, 
the status of a colony subject to restrictive colonial measures. 
It was this fact that stimulated him to concern himself with 
economic problems at all and to seek a sound economic solution 
consistent with the harsh realities of Ireland’s dependency; 
and from this fact is, of course, derived the emotional tone of 
his tracts on trade. From 1720, when the first of these tracts 
appeared, to the end of his active writing career, he tirelessly, 
though rather hopelessly, protested England’s restrictions on 
Ireland’s trade. A passage from A Short View of the State of 
Ireland (1728) is typical: 


Ireland is the only Kingdom I ever heard or read of, either in 
ancient or modern story, which was denied the liberty of exporting 


“There has been little attempt by scholars to relate Swift’s economic views to 
contemporary economic theories. In “A Modest Proposal and Populousness,” 
Modern Philology, 40 (1942). 161-70, the present writer has related A Modest 
Proposal to prevailing theories of population. The same tract was related to the 
economic background by George Wittkowsky in his article, “ Swift’s Modest Pro- 
posal,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 4 (1943). 75-104. An article by J. M. Hone, 
“ Berkeley and Swift as National Economists,” Studies, 23 (1934). 420-32, is 
almost wholly devoted to the views of Berkeley. The few casual remarks about 
Swift are primarily to contrast him with Berkeley. Without elaboration or proof 
Hone writes that ‘“ Swift had learned his economics from his patron, Sir William 
Temple, a doctrinaire of that mercantilist school which Berkeley wished to refute.” 

The historian of ideas who wishes to trace the ramifications of mercantilist 
thought will find the following secondary sources, which I have listed in chrono- 
logical order, of great value: E. S. Furniss, The Position of the Laborer in a 
System of Nationalism (Boston and New York, 1920); Br. Suviranta, The Theory 
of the Balance of Trade (Helsingfors, 1923); E. Lipson, The Economic History of 
England (London, 1931); Eli F. Heckscher, Mercantilism, tr. Mendel Shapiro (Lon- 
don, 1935); E. A. V. Johnson, Predecessors of Adam Smith (New York, 1987); 
Jacob Viner, Studies in the Theory of International Trade (New York and London, 
1987); Philip W. Buck, The Politics of Mercantilism (New York, 1942). 
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their native commodities and manufactures wherever they pleased, 
except to countries at war with their own Prince or State, yet this 
by the superiority of mere power is refused us in the most moment- 
ous parts of commerce, besides an Act of Navigation to which we 
never consented, pinned down upon us, and rigorously executed, 
and a thousand other unexampled circumstances as grievous as they 
are invidious to mention.° 


These protests were not limited to works intended for publi- 
cation. They appear in his private correspondence,’ and he even 
issued them from the pulpit. One of his few sermons to come 
down to us, On the Causes of the Wretched Condition of 
Ireland, is devoted to an analysis of Ireland’s economic diffi- 
culties, in which he complains bitterly that “ The first cause of 
our misery is the intolerable hardships we lie under in every 
branch of trade, by which we are become as hewers of wood, 
and drawers of water, to our rigorous neighbours.” ? 

The discriminatory acts against which Swift wrote began 
after the Restoration and were part of the vigorous protectionist 
policy for home industries. Ireland was simply one of many 
victims. The Navigation Acts to which he often refers dated 
from 1663. They constituted a series of enactments designed 
to make more difficult and expensive the importation into 
Ireland of commodities from the colonies and exportation from 
Ireland to the colonies. The Cattle Acts of the same period 
reduced drastically a thriving trade between England and 
Ireland in cattle and animal products, to the detriment of 
Irish raisers of cattle, sheep, and swine.’ At the end of the 


5 Works, 7. 85-86; for similar complaints see also Works, 6.201; 7.66, 100, 138, 
157 ff., 195, 198, 220. 

® For example, Correspondence, 3.311. 

7 Works, 4.212. 

§ The chief Navigation Acts which crippled the Irish trade were 15 Charles II, 
c. 7; 22 & 23 Charles II, c. 26; 7 & 8 William III, c. 22. For a contemporary dis- 
cussion of the early navigation laws and other Acts affecting Ireland, see Britannia 
Languens (1680), sec. xi, generally credited to William Petyt, reprinted in A Select 
Collection of Early English Tracts on Commerce, ed. J. R. McCulloch (London, 
1856), pp. 275-504. See also John Hely Hutchinson, The Commercial Restraints 
of Ireland, ed. W. G. Carroll (London, 1888), pp. 118 ff.; George O’Brien, The 
Economic History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century (Dublin and London, 
1918), pp. 173 ff.; Lawrence A. Harper, The English Navigation Laws (New York, 
1989), pp. 162-63, 397. 

®* The Cattle Acts were 15 Charles IT, c. 8; 18 Charles IT, c. 23; 20 Charles IT, 
c. 7; 22 & 23 Charles II, c. 2; 32 Charles II, ¢. 2. See A. E. Murray, A History 
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seventeenth century came the restriction which Swift terms 
“this fatal act,” 10 & 11 Wm. III, c. 10, designed to prevent 
the Irish woolen industry from competing with English growers 
and manufacturers by prohibiting the exportation of woolen 
goods from Ireland to any country except England. These dis- 
criminatory acts, which seemed so unjust to Swift and other 
Irishmen, were viewed in a different light by the English, who 
merely had been putting into effect the prevailing mercantilist 
principle that a colony or dependent nation is intended to serve 
the national economic interest of the mother country. 

The colonial relationship between England and Ireland by 
which English mercantilists justified their treatment of Ireland 
was expounded at length at the end of the seventeenth century 
by John Cary, famous merchant of Bristol and a correspondent 


of John Locke: 


We come now to speak of Ireland; which of all the Plantations 
setled by the English hath proved most injurious to the Trade of 
this Kingdom, and so far from answering the ends of a Colony, 
that it doth wholly violate them; for if People be the Wealth of a 
Nation, then ’tis certain that a bare parting with any of them 
cannot be its Advantage, unless accompanied with Circumstances 
whereby they may be rendered more useful both to themselves, 
and also to those they left behind them, else so far as you deprive 
it of such who should consume its Product and improve its Manu- 
factures you lessen its true Interest, especially when that Colony 
sets up a Separate, and not only provides sufficient of both for its 
self, but by the Overplus supplys other Markets, and thereby lessens 
its Sales abroad. ... 

Nor is there any reason to be offered why Ireland should have 
greater Liberty than our other Plantations [italics mine], the 
inhabitants whereof have an equal Desire to a free Trade, for- 
getting that the first design of their Settlement was to advance the 
Interest of England, against whom no Arguments can be used 
which will not equally hold good against Ireland. 

1. As it was settled by Colonies spared from England. 

2. As it hath been still supported and defended at the Charge 
of England. 

3. As it hath received equal Advantages with the other Planta- 
tions from the Expence England hath been at in carrying on Wars 
Abroad and Revolutions at Home . . . so that ’twould be a piece 
of great Ingratitude for the Free-holders of Ireland unwillingly to 


of the Commercial and Financial Relations between England and Ireland from the 
Restoration (London, 1903), pp. 23 ff. 
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submit to any thing whereby the Interest of England may be 
advanced. .. .1° 


Cary’s words are echoed by Charles Davenant, who maintained 
that Ireland is England’s colony “ by the Interpretation both 
of Law and Reason ” and that “ it seems the Right of England, 
and as well for the Benefit of Ireland its best and noblest 
Colony, that the Legislative Authority here should . . . make 
such Regulations and Restrictions, relating to Trade especially, 
as shall be thought for the Weal-Publick of both Countries.” ™ 

These are merely statements of the old colonial policy as it 
was also being applied to the American colonies, and thus the 
English had accepted economic dogma as their support when 
they restricted or abolished those branches of Irish trade and 
industry which operated to the disadvantage of English trade 
and industry. Even those who were moved by a genuine con- 
sideration for the ills of Ireland did not question the rightness 
of this principle, for example, Swift’s patron, Sir William 
Temple, whose Essay upon the Advancement of Trade in 
Ireland appeared in 1673: 


.. one Thing must be taken notice of as peculiar to this Country 
[Ireland], which is, That as it is the Nature of its Government, so 
in the very improvement of its Trade and Riches, it ought to be 
considered not only in its own proper Interest, but likewise in its 
Relation to England, to which it is subordinate, and upon whose 
Weal in the main that of this Kingdom depends, and therefore a 
Regard must be had of those Points wherein the Trade of Ireland 
comes to interfere with any main Branches of the Trade of Eng- 
land; in which Cases the Encouragement of such Trade ought to 
be either declined or moderated, and so give way to the Interest 
of Trade in England, upon the Health and Vigour whereof the 


10 An Essay on the State of England, in Relation to Its Trade, Its Poor, and 
Its Taxes (Bristol, 1695), pp. 89, 105-6. In The Case of Ireland’s Being Bound 
by Acts of Parliament in England, Stated (1698), William Molyneux, whose argu- 
ments for Ireland’s independence impressed Swift, denied that Ireland “is to be 
look’d upon only as a Colony from England ”—a view without the “least Founda- 
tion or Colour from Reason or Record (1720 ed., p. 125). Cary answered 
Molyneux on this point in A Vindication of the Parliament of England, in Answer 
to a Book, Written by William Molyneux of Dublin, Esq. (London, 1698), pp. 
123-24; see also An Answer to Mr. Molyneux (London, 1698), pp. 140 ff., a work 
credited to Cary. 

11.4n Essay upon the Probable Methods of Making a People Gainers in the 
Ballance of Trade (London, 1699), pp. 106, 120. 
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Strength, Riches and Glory of his Majesty’s Crown seems chiefly 
to depend.” 


After the turn of the century the same view was set forth by 
Sir Francis Brewster, who argued for a union between Ireland 
and England, yet insisted in the same breath that even from 
union Ireland could not expect equality in matters economic: 
“. . . I do not mean, nor would insinuate, that all the Privi- 
ledges and Immunities England hath in Trade and Manu- 
factures, should be allow’d to Ireland; but only encouraged in 
such a way as will advance England in theirs . . . .”** Among 
the Irish expounders of mercantilism in Swift’s day was Arthur 
Dobbs, who pleaded for the removal of restrictive measures not 
so much on the grounds that such action would be right but 
that it would be more profitable: the people of Ireland “ in 
the Possession of their Properties, Rights, and Privileges, con- 
sistent with the good of its Mother Country [italics mine] . . . 
will be of the greatest Moment to them, in contributing to 
support the Honour and Dignity of the Crown, and the Power, 
Wealth, and Naval Strength of Britain.” * 

Swift does not challenge the rightness of the mercantilist 
attitude toward a dependent kingdom or the justice of restrict- 
ing a dependency in the interests of the mother country. To 
have done so, as he must have realized, would have been to 
run counter to widely accepted views. Instead he bases his 
arguments on another level—a constitutional one. Whatever 
his real interpretation of the constitutional relation between 
England and Ireland or his views of the respective rights of 
native Irish and Anglo-Irish,"* he saw the necessity and per- 


12 The Works of Sir William Temple (London, 17381), 1. 112-18. 

18 New Essays on Trade (London, 1702), pp. 75-76; cf. also p. 71. 

14 4n Essay on the Trade and Improvement of Ireland (Dublin, 1729), p. 66. 
See also Works, 6.188, where Swift uses a similar argument: “I conceive this poor 
unhappy island to have a title to some indulgence from England; not only upon 
the score of Christianity, natural equity, and the general rights of mankind; but 
chiefly on account of that immense profit they receive from us; without which, 
that kingdom would make a very different figure in Europe, from what it doth at 
present.” A similar attitude is expressed by the author of Reflections upon the 
Present Unhappy Circumstances of Ireland; in a Letter to His Grace the Lord Arch 
Bishop of Cashel (Dublin, 1731), pp. 4-5. 

*®In The Intelligencer, No. 19, he wrote: “. . . what is lawful for a subject of 
Ireland, I profess I cannot determine . . .” (Works, 9.827). Cf. also The Drapier’s 
Letters: “Then I desire, for the satisfaction of the public, that you will please 
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suasiveness of arguing from the premise that the people of 
Ireland are in no way distinct from the people of England, 
that they are fellow subjects, citizens entitled to the same 
rights. His reliance upon this position is presented most ela- 
borately in The Drapier’s Letters, for example in his comment 
on the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council at that 
point where the Report refers to the “ liberty or privilege of the 
King’s subjects of Ireland.” Swift challenges the implication 
that the liberty or privilege of the Irish subject is different from 
the liberty or privilege of the English subject: 


...in specifying the word Ireland, instead of saying ‘ His Majesty’s 
subjects,’ it would seem to insinuate that we are not upon the same 
foot with our fellow-subjects in England; which, however, the prac- 
tice may have been, I hope will never be directly asserted, for I 
do not understand that Poining’s act deprived us of our liberty, 
but only changed the manner of passing laws here . . . by leaving 
the negative to the two Houses of Parliament. But, waiving all 
controversies relating to the legislature, no person, I believe, was 
ever yet so bold as to affirm that the people of Ireland have not 
the same title to the benefits of the common law, with the rest of 
His Majesty’s subjects, and therefore whatever liberties or privileges 
the people of England enjoy by common law, we of Ireland have 
the same; so that in my humble opinion, the word Ireland standing 
in that proposition, was, in the mildest interpretation, a lapse of 
the pen.*® 


In another of the Drapier’s Letters he protests against ignorant 


see 


and weak people who refer to Ireland as a “ ‘ depending king- 
dom,’ as if they would seem, by this phrase, to intend that the 
people of Ireland is in some state of slavery or dependence 
different from those of England.” There is no statute, Swift 
insists, that “ makes Ireland depend upon England, any more 
than England does upon Ireland.” All that can be said is that 
the two have the same king: “ We have indeed obliged our- 


to inform me why this country is treated in so very different a manner, in a point 
of such high importance; whether it be on account of Poining’s act; of sub- 
ordination; dependence; or any other term of art; which I shall not contest, but 
am too dull to understand” (Works, 6.149). On the problem of Swift’s attitude 
toward the native Irish and the Anglo-Irish, see Daniel Corkery, “ Ourselves and 
Dean Swift,” Studies, 23 (1934).203-18. It is not altogether clear whether Swift 
wanted independence (that is, independence of action) for the “‘ Whole People of 
Ireland” or merely for the English in Ireland. 

*° Works, 6. 77-78. 

17 Ibid., p. 118. 
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selves to have the same king with them, and consequently they 
are obliged to have the same king with us.” ** 

It was doubtless Swift’s intention that these passages should 
be read as a challenge to the recent act of the English parlia- 
ment which had affirmed in no uncertain terms the political 
dependency of Ireland.*® If he had accepted this subordinate 
status for Ireland, he could not have made, given the prevalent 
mercantilist view that a dependency has only inferior economic 
rights, as strong a case against England’s treatment of Ireland. 
The restrictive measures under such a relationship were both 
legal and conformable to economic dogma. Swift prefers, there- 
fore, to blacken England by showing, not merely that the 
restrictive policies are short-sighted and unprofitable, but that 
they are constitutionally invalid because they are based upon 
force and upon an illegal denial of Irish rights as fellow-subjects. 
Thus we find him complaining, as a prelude to his analysis of 
Ireland’s economic difficulties in his sermon On the Causes of 
the Wretched Condition of Ireland, that these difficulties “ are 
not to be remedied, until God shall put it in the hearts of those 
who are stronger to allow us the common rights and privileges 
of brethern, fellow-subjects, and even of mankind.”*° In A 
Short View of the State of Ireland he writes that Ireland is 
prevented from exporting freely “by the superiority of mere 
power,” and he adds: “ It is too well known that we are forced 
to obey some laws we never consented to,” a point he repeats 


18 Ibid. See also p. 126 and The Answer to the Injured Lady, where Swift 
writes: “That your family and tenants [Ireland] have no dependence upon the 
said gentleman [England], further than by the old agreement, which obligeth you 
to have the same steward, and to regulate your household by such methods as 
you should both agree to” (Works, 7.105). 

1° The Act was 6 George I, c. 5. Its language affirming the dependency of 
Ireland is unequivocal: “ That the said kingdom of Ireland hath been, is, and 
of right ought to be subordinate unto and dependent upon the imperial crown of 
Great Britain, as being inseparably united and annexed thereunto; and that the 
King’s majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual and 
temporal and commons of Great Britain in parliament assembled, had, hath, and 
of right ought to have full power and authority to make laws and statutes of 
sufficient force and validity, to bind the kingdom and people of Ireland” (Statutes 
at Large (Cambridge, 1765], 14. 205). 

2° Works, 4.212. Swift adopts some of the language of William Molyneux, who 
had argued that Ireland’s being bound “ by Acts of Parliament made in England, 
is against Reason, and the Common Rights of all Mankind” (op. cit., p. 127). 
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in The Story of an Injured Lady.’ It was necessary to exercise 
caution in presenting this theme, as Swift well knew from the 
fate of the Drapier’s Fourth Letter** and his first pamphlet 
on Irish economic matters, A Proposal for the Universal Use of 
Irish Manufacture,” both of which had been charged with 
sedition. Possibly here is the reason that Swift used the idea 
of independence with restraint; but he left little doubt that he 
believed, as he wrote to the Earl of Peterborough after an inter- 
view with Sir Robert Walpole in 1726, that Irishmen were being 
denied “ a natural right of enjoying the privileges of subjects.” ** 


3. 


Much of Swift’s comment on Ireland’s economic condition is 
predicated on his belief that Ireland is potentially a great 
trading nation. In The Drapier’s Letters he wrote that “ we 
are denied the benefits which God and Nature intended to us; 
as manifestly appears by our happy situation for commerce, and 
the great number of our excellent ports.” ** In a later Irish 
tract he remarked on “the conveniency of ports and havens 
which Nature bestowed us so liberally,” with the complaint 
that they are “of no more use to us, than a beautiful prospect 
to a man shut up in a dungeon.” ** Thus the onus is on England 
for not permitting the utilization of these natural resources. 
He also affirmed that Ireland possessed another requisite of a 
great trading nation, potential richness in native products. 
Ireland “is capable of producing all things necessary ... 
sufficient for the support of four times the number of its in- 
habitants.” ** At another point he wrote: “ As to the first cause 
of a Nation’s riches, being the fertility of its soil, as well as 
the temperature of climate, we have no reason to complain 


99 28 


mas And again: “Thus Ireland is the poorest of all 


*! Works, 7.86; cf. also pp. 84, 103; Correspondence, 3.311. Molyneux discusses 
consent” at length (op. cit., pp. 127-30). 
*2 Cf. The Drapier’s Letters, ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1935), pp. xli ff. 
*° Cf. Swift’s letter to Pope, Jan. 10, 1721-22, in Correspondence, 3. 118-16. 
** Tbid., p. $09. 
*° Works, 6.202. For the importance with which mercantilists viewed shipping, 
see Heckscher, op. cit., 2. $4 ff. 
*° Works, 7.85. 27 Works, 4.211. 38 Works, 7.85. 
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civilized countries in Europe, with every natural advantage to 
make it one of the richest.” *° In the expression of these views 
he was echoing sentiments expressed by such English observers 
as Sir William Temple, Sir William Petty, Sir Francis Brewster, 
as well as many Irishmen, among whom were John Browne and 
Bishop Berkeley.*® One passage from The Dublin Society’s 
Weekly Observations may be taken as representative: 

The natural soil of this Island, and the number and Ingenuity of 
its Inhabitants, would under proper management, make it as 
remarkable for Wealth as it now is for Poverty. There is no 
Country in the Northern Parts of Europe which it does not equal 
in Fertility, and most of them it remarkably excels... . No Kind 
of Growth, that can be rear’d under a Northern Sun, has miscarried 
in this Climate... .* 


Although mercantilists stressed the primacy of manufactures 
and foreign trade, they had a definite realization of the im- 
portance of the land.** There was due recognition that land, 
linked with labor, constituted a significant factor in the wealth 
of a nation. As one writer on trade expressed it at the end of 
the seventeenth century: “ Land is the Foundation, and regular 
Labour is the greatest Raiser of Riches.” ** The concern of the 
mercantilist for the land and its products was expounded at 
length by Charles Davenant, who prefaced his remarks with 
the statement: “ That Gold and Silver are indeed the Measure 
of Trade, but that the Spring and Original of it, in all Nations, 
is the Natural or Artifical Product of the Country; that is to 
say, what their Land, or what their Labour and Industry 
produces.” ** The fertility of soil was important, among other 
reasons, because a country could thereby provide for its in- 


° Ibid., p. 148. 

®°See The Works of Sir William Temple (London, 1781), 2.111; Sir William 
Petty, Political Arithmetic, in Later Stuart Tracts, ed. G. A. Aitken (Westminster, 
1903), p. 30; Sir Francis Brewster, op. cit., p. 66; John Browne, An Essay on 
Trade in General; and, on That of Ireland in Particular (Dublin, 1728), pp. 38-39; 
George Berkeley, The Querist (1735), ed. J. M. Hone (Dublin and Cork, n.d.), 
Part 1, Nos. 130-33; Part 2, Nos. 2-3; Part 3, No. 2. 

81 (Dublin, 1739), 1. 10-15. 

52 Cf. Buck, op. cit., p. 48. 

88 John Bellers, Essays about the Poor, Manufactures, Trade, Plantations, and 
Immorality (London, 1699), Preface. 

**Davenant, op. cit., p. 12. 
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habitants and at the same time have a surplus to be exported, 
particularly in manufactured form. Thus John Bellers de- 
clared: ‘“ Without we increase our Husbandry (by improving 
our land) we cannot increase our Manufactures, by which we 
should increase our Trade.” ** The great emphasis in mercan- 
tilist literature is on exportations; natural resources are viewed 
mainly with an eye to what they will contribute to foreign 
trade. That Swift could think and write like his mercantilist 
contemporaries is evident from a list of rules he set forth as 
“the true causes of any country’s flourishing and growing rich.” 
The first of these rules is relevant at this point: “The first 
cause of a Kingdon’s thriving is the fruitfulness of the soil, to 
produce the necessaries and conveniences of life, not only suffi- 
cient for the inhabitants, but for exportation into other 
countries.” °° 

It is particularly in his attitude toward exports and imports 
that Swift manifests his acceptance of prevalent English mer- 
cantilist theory. To a great extent his solutions for Ireland’s 
economic problems are based on a fundamental mercantilist 
assumption, that importations are, economically speaking, an 
evil, that an excess of exports over imports—a favorable balance 
of trade—is the means by which a nation may be enriched. The 
expressions of this principle in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are numerous. “ The ordinary means,” wrote Thomas 
Mun in England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade (1664), “to 
increase our wealth and treasure is by Forraign trade, wherein 
wee must ever observe this rule; to sell more to strangers yearly 
than we consume of theirs in value.” ** By the turn of the 
century the principle had been so widely enunciated that Sir 
Francis Brewster could write: “The Maxim is thread bare, 
that no place can be Rich, where their Imports exceed their 
Exports.”** In Ireland Bishop Berkeley posed the question: 
“ Whether that trade should not be accounted most pernicious 
wherein the Balance is most against us?” *° The emphasis on 
exports and a favorable balance of trade is obvious; and the 


85 Bellers, op. cit., p. 9. 

8° Works, 7.83. 

37 Reprinted in A Select Collection . . ., ed. McCulloch, p. 125. 
® Brewster, op. cit., p. 40. 

8° Berkeley, op. cit., Part 1, No. 167. 
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reasoning back of these general statements was as follows: if 
the imports from a foreign country to England exceed in value 
the exports to that country, an overbalance is created against 
England and in favor of that country, a situation which results 
in a flow of treasure into that country and the impoverishment 
of England; if, however, England’s exports to that country 
exceed the imports, the balance is favorable and treasure flows 
in to enrich England. The concern of the mercantilist was in 
“the balance of payments ” in the sense that one nation in its 
commercial relation with another incurs a net balance of in- 
debtedness, an obligation to pay in specie. This flow of specie 
from one nation to another was signficant because of the 
importance attached to the national stock of money. Obviously 
the favorable balance of trade was a means of increasing that 
stock.*® A succinct statement of this fundamental mercantilist 
attitude was set forth in The British Merchant, a repository 
of orthodox mercantilism, under the heading of “ Propositions ” : 


1. That the Prosperity and Happiness of this Kingdom depend 
very much upon our foreign Trade. 

3. That we gain Gold and Silver from those Countries which do 
not sell us so great a value of Manufactures as they take from us; 
for in this case the Balance must be paid in Money. 


4. That we must pay a Balance in Money to such Countries as 
sell more Manufactures than they take from us; and that the capital 
Stock of Bullion is diminished by such a Commerce, unless the 
Goods we import from an over-balancing Country shall be re- 
exported. 

5. That we are most enriched by those Countries which pay us 
the greatest Sums upon the Balance; and most impoverish’d by 
those which carry off the greatest Balance from us.* 


‘° For discussions of the doctrine of the favorable balance of trade, see Suviranta, 
op. cit., pp. 9 ff. and passim; Viner, op. cit., pp. 6 ff.; Buck, op. cit., pp. 22 ff. These 
works quote copiously from seventeenth- and eighteenth-century economic literature. 

“1(Charles King], The British Merchant (London, 1718; 3d ed., 1748), 1.18. 
This work has been called “the most unimpeachable exposition of mercantilist 
thought ” (Lipson, op. cit., 3.89-90). It was a collaborative Whig effort in answer 
to Defoe’s Mercator: or Commerce Retrieved. Defoe was hired by Bolingbroke to 
defend the commercial treaty with France at the Treaty of Utrecht, and the Whigs 
countered with The British Merchant. The three-volume edition of 1721 was com- 
piled by Charles King, London merchant and chamber-keeper to the Treasury. For 
a discussion of The British Merchant, see Johnson, op. cit., pp. 141 ff. 
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This reasoning Swift accepted. It is to be found both implicit 
and explicit in his Irish tracts, not elaborated, of course, be- 
cause he has no desire to theorize—and no need to justify 
theory that so widely prevailed. He could merely apply the 
balance of trade theory to a particular situation and expect 
his reader to see its logic. Thus he wrote in The Present Miser- 
able State of Ireland: “ Our exportations to England are very 
much overbalanced by our importations; so that the course of 
exchange is generally too high, and people choose rather to 
make their remittance in specie, than by a bill, and our nation 
is perpetually drained of its little running cash.” *? In the 
Answer to the Craftsman he proposed ironically that Irish trade 
be operated for the benefit of England because the English 
“have a just claim to the balance of trade on their side with 
the whole world.” ** And at various other points Ireland’s trade 
with England is commented on with reference to its unfavorable 
balance.** The trade with France, on the contrary, received 
his approval, though hardly an enthusiastic one. “. . . If an 
original extract of the exports and imports be true, we have 
been gainers, upon the balance, by our trade with France, for 
several years past; and, although our gain amounts to no great 
sum, we ought to be satisfied, since we are no losers ... .” * 
In A Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manufacture he 
credited the woolen trade with France with bringing in “ the 
little money we have to pay our rents and go to market”; but 
he was disturbed, obviously thinking of Ireland’s depleted stock 
of money, that the country was paying for French wines in 
specie.*® By the same token he disapproved of Ireland’s trade 
with “the northern nations ” because with them the Irish are 
“ obliged, instead of carrying woollen goods to their markets, 
and bringing home money, to purchase their commodities,” 
whereas he approved the trades with France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal since they bring to Ireland “ moydores, pistoles, and louis- 


“2 Works, 7.162. Mr. Herbert Davis gave me convincing arguments that this 
tract is not by Swift, but they came too late for revision of my article. I have 
quoted from it only twice, and no point is dependent on these quotations. In any 
case, the tract reflects Swift’s views as accurately as any he unquestionably wrote. 

8 Tbid., p. 223. 

“* For example, ibid., pp. 112, 140. 

*° Ibid., p. 197. 

“° Tbid., p. 18; cf. also p. 88. 
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dores.” ** Like many of the mercantile writers of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, Swift appeared to accept the 
view that profit or loss to a nation engaged in foreign trade 
should be judged by particular balances resulting from trade 
with separate countries rather than by the general balance 
accruing to the nation. Thus he judges the trade with England 
bad, with France good, and so on, though it is not altogether 
evident that he thought seriously about the matter. The vali- 
dity of judging by particular or general balance was being 
vigorously debated in his day, the proponents of the East India 
Company defending the Indian trade, despite its unfavorable 
balance, on the ground that it contributed in the long run to a 
favorable general balance for the nation at large.*® 

Swift accepts without qualification the prevalent mercantilist 
distinction between importations of manufactured and of raw 
materials. Although importations of any kind were ordinarily 
looked at askance as being economically disadvantageous, there 
were degrees of badness. Importation of manufactured articles 
was worse than importation of raw materials. Raw material at 
least provided employment for the native worker, thereby cir- 
culating money and increasing internal trade, whereas the 
importation of the finished product tended to draw bullion 
from the nation, thus decreasing its wealth. Particularly bad 
were those imported manufactured articles which competed 
with the domestic product. Thus John Cary wrote: “. . . ’tis 
a certain Rule, that so far as any Nation furnishes us with 
things already manufactured . . . so much less is our Advan- 
tage by the Trade we drive with them; especially if those 
Manufactures interfere with our own, and are purchased with 
Bullion.” *® He applies this rule specifically to England’s trade 


‘7 Ibid., pp. 161-62. Swift’s complaints about the scarcity of money need fuller 
investigation. His primary concern was the influence of such a condition on 
domestic trade. The mercantilists, too, complained frequently about the scarcity 
of money (see Heckscher, op. cit., 2.221 ff.; Lipson, op. cit., 3. 68-69), which they 
related to rents, prices, employment, and, of course, to the effect on foreign trade. 
The problems involved receive full treatment in Arthur Eli Monroe, Monetary 
Theory before Adam Smith (Cambridge, Mass., 1923), Parts 4 and 5. 

*8 See P. J. Thomas, Mercantilism and the East India Trade (London, 1926), 
pp. 8 ff.; cf. also on the matter of general and particular balances. Suviranta, op. 
cit., pp. 25 ff., and Viner, op. cit., pp. 10 ff. 

: 4° Discourse on Trade, and Other Matters Relative to It (London, 1745), p. 78. 
This is a rewriting of a work published in 1695. 
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with Spain, Turkey, and Portugal, which “ are very advanta- 
gious, as they vend great Quantities of our Manufactures, and 
furnish us with Materials to be wrought up here” and to the 
African and West Indian trades, which are “ most profitable to 
the Nation, as they imploy more of our People at Home.” * In 
the widely circulated British Merchant, among the “ general 
Maxims in Trade which are assented to by everybody,” ap- 
peared the following: 


Foreign Materials, wrought up here into such Goods as would 
otherwise be imported ready manufactured, is a means of saving 
Money to the Nation; and if saving is getting, that Trade which 
procures such Materials ought to be look’d upon as profitable. . . .™ 

That Trade is eminently bad, which supplies the same Goods as 
we manufacture our selves, especially if we can make enough for 
our Consumption. . . .°? 


In The British Merchant stress was laid on what was later 
called “the balance of employment.” The argument was that 
those foreign countries which imported goods manufactured in 
England bought not merely these goods but also the labor 
engaged in making them. These foreign consumers thus con- 
tributed to the “Employment and Subsistence of our Peo- 
ple.” ** On the other hand, when the English imported manu- 
factured goods, England paid for the labor in the country which 
produced and manufactured these goods. 


If his [the laborer’s or manufacturer’s] whole Time is taken up in 
working for the Consumption of the Portuguese; for instance, if 
his whole Wages are paid him by that Nation, he gains from 
Portugal the whole Value of his yearly Labour. And the same 
thing must be said of the Portugwese Manufacturer that works for 
the Consumption of the English Nation; he clears his whole Wages 
from this Kingdom.** 


5° Tbid., pp. 78-79. 

511.2. This and the following quotation were first printed in the 1721 edition 
of The British Merchant. They were originally published in Sir Theodore Janssen’s 
General Maxims of Trade (London, 1718), pp. 6, 8. 

521.4. These are essentially the rules of trade set forth by William Wood in his 
Survey of Trade (London, 1718), pp. 224 ff. It is pleasant to observe that Swift 
and the man he attacked so violently in The Drapier’s Letters are in fundamental 
agreement about foreign trade. 

ET 

541,29. 
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Thus, the writer argues, “It is certain, that all that the Con- 
sumption of Portugal pays to the English Labourers, more than 
is paid by the Consumption of England to the Labourers of 
Portugal, is clear Gain to England, and so much Loss to 
Portugal.” * 

Among the contemporary Irishmen who advanced these 
views was John Browne, whom Swift attacked violently in The 
Drapier’s Letters and later forgave and praised for his public 
spirit.°° As a preliminary to his discussion of Ireland’s trade 
Browne laid down certain general maxims, among which were 
the following: 


That Trade is the least beneficial, which takes of the primums 
of Manufactures, and not the Manufactures themselves, because 
it deprives the People of matter to work upon, and gives it to 
Strangers, et Vice Versa, that Trade is more advantagious which 
takes off our Manufactures, than that which takes primum only, 
because it pays not only for the Produce of our Lands, but for the 
Art and Labour of our People also. 

It is better to buy the primums of Manufactures from abroad, 
than the Manufacture itself, because in the first Case, Value issues 
only for the Materials, but in the last, we must not only pay for 
the Materials, but for the Labour and Art also which brought them 
to perfection.*’ 


The viewpoints expressed by these writers find unqualified 
acceptance in Swift. His most direct statement of the impor- 
tant distinction between manufactured and raw materials is 
presented in A Short View of the State of Ireland, where he 
lays down a set of maxims much in the manner of economic 
writers of the day. These are the “rules generally known, and 
never contradicted . . . of any country’s flourishing and grow- 
ing rich,” three of which have an application to the point under 
discussion: 

The second, is the industry of the people in working up all their 
native commodities to the last degree of manufacture. 


The third, is the conveniency of safe ports and havens, to carry 
out their own goods, as much manufactured, and bring in those 


58 Thid. 

5° See Correspondence, 4. 24 ff.; The Drapier’s Letters, ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 
1935), pp. 226-28. 

57 An Essay on Trade in General; and, on That of Ireland in Particular (Dublin, 
1728), p. 29. 
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of others, as little manufactured as the nature of mutual commerce 
will allow. 

The fourteenth, is a disposition of the people of a country to 
wear their own manufactures, and import as few incitements to 
luxury, either in clothes, furniture, food or drink as they possibly 
can live conveniently without.®® 


The same principles are pervasive in the Irish tracts, applied 
particularly to manufactured goods shipped in from England. 
With the Irish parliament powerless, where England was con- 
cerned, to impose duties or prohibit importations, Swift real- 
ized that appeals had to be made to the Irish people. Accord- 
ingly, with the publication of A Proposal for the Universal Use 
of Irish Manufactures in 1720, he began a campaign to persuade 
the Irish that their economic welfare depended upon a drastic 
reduction in their use of foreign commodities. He made shrewd 
use of patriotic feelings and resentment against England’s 
restrictive policies to enforce his economic plea. In this first 
tract is also evident an appeal to readers who recognize the 
validity of the common mercantilist view that importation of 
manufactured articles hinders home industry whereas the sub- 
stitution of a native product encourages domestic manufactur- 
ers, increases employment, stimulates internal trade, and 
reduces the flow of money abroad. Thus he pleaded with the 
Irish to wear only cloths of Irish growth and manufacture. The 
women are told that they will look as handsome in Irish 
“ stuffs ” as in imported brocades. The wearers of silks, velvets, 
calicoes—all imported and finished materials—ought to be con- 
sidered enemies of the nation. Here, too, is the first of several 
appeals to the Irish clergy to utilize only native cloths in their 
habits. The economic disadvantage of sending out raw ma- 
terials to be manufactured and then imported in the finished 
product is clearly implied in his ironic treatment of the griev- 
ances that “ poor England suffers by impositions from Ireland.” 
One project on foot to relieve the distress of England is the 
shipment of Ireland’s “ best wheaten straw ” to Dunstable, to 
be made up into straw hats which the Irish will be obliged by 
law to import.*® 


58 Works, 7.88, 84. 5° Tbid., p. 23. 
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The mercantilist bias was persistent thereafter. In the Dra- 
pier’s Seventh Letter Swift complained that the importation 
of “Indian stuffs, and calicoes” has been profitable to Eng- 
land and “ an unconceivable loss to us; forcing the weavers to 
beg in our streets,” © an obvious bias against importations on 
the ground that they do not provide employment for home 
laborers. The same principle is involved in his remark on wool: 
“ Our own wool returned upon us, in English manufactures, to 
our infinite shame and damage; and the great advantage of 
England.” “ He was particularly urgent in 1728 and 1729, 
when a succession of bad harvests aggravated Ireland’s diffi- 
culties, that the “ruinous importation of foreign luxury and 
vanity ” be stopped and that the Irish “utterly discard all 
importations which are not absolutely necessary for health or 
life.” ° In A Proposal That All Ladies Should Appear in Irish 
Manufacturers he stressed the economic evil of imported manu- 
factured products in which foreign labor is embodied. He com- 
puted that Ireland imports annually “ ninety thousand pounds 
worth of silk, whereof the greater part is manufactured.” “I 
allow,” he added, “that the thrown and raw silk is less per- 
nicious, because we have some share in the manufacture.” * 
The principle is given ironic statement in the Answer to the 
Craftsman, where he wrote that England “ may very reason- 
ably demand the benefit of all our commodities in their natural 
growth, to be manufactured by their people, and a sufficient 
quantity of them for our use to be returned hither fully 
manufactured.” * 

In mercantilist literature the economic prejudice against 
importations in general is intensified in the case of importations 
of luxuries. Although there was some dissent or qualification, 
it was commonly believed that imported luxuries were eco- 
nomically indefensible. Sir Josiah Child wrote that “ Lucury 
and Prodigality are as well prejudicial to Kingdoms as to Pri- 
vate Families; and that the expense of Foreign Commodities 
. . . is the worst expence a Nation can be inclinable to.” ® 

°° Works, 6.189. 

“ Tbid. 

°? Works, 7.138, 124. 

°8 Ibid., p. 199. 

*4 Ibid., p. 223; cf. also p. 222. 

*5 4 Discourse of Trade (London, 1698), Preface, p. [vi]. 
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Much criticism of England’s trade with France was based on 
the supposedly harmful economic effects of importing luxuries. 
Thus John Cary wrote: “... the French Trade is certainly 
our Loss, France being like a Tavern, with whom we spend what 
we get by other Nations and ‘tis strange, we should be so 
bewitcht to that People, as to take off their Growth, which con- 
sists chiefly of things for Luxury, and receive a Value only for 
the Esteem we put on them.” ® Both Sir Theodore Janssen 
and William Wood assented to the general maxim, “That the 
importing Commodities of mere Luxury, is so much real Loss 
to the Nation as they amount to.” To these writers and 
others, luxuries were economic evils because they were usually 
manufactured products and thus embodied foreign labor. 
Similar attacks appeared in Irish journals and tracts. “ The 
next thing I shall mention, highly prejudicial to Trade,” wrote 
Arthur Dobbs, “is, our Luxury and Extravagance in Food, 
Dress, Furniture and Equipage.” “ What is spent in Luxury,” 
he adds, “is just so much lost to the Nation in the way of 
Trade: For if it be in foreign commodities, it increases our 
imports; and if in the things of our own Country . . . it lessens 
our Exports.” * The author of An Inquiry into Some of the 
Causes of the Ill Situation of Ireland (1732) complained bit- 
terly that the Irish send to foreign markets “ the Necessaries of 
Life, and bring home Trifles; for Instance we send to France 
Butter and Beef. . . . In Return of these Necessaries, what do 
we import from France of any Value, but Vanities for our 
Backs, Diseases for our Bodies, and Poverty and Idleness for 
our Manufacturers and Husbandmen? ” ® In Bishop Berkeley’s 
The Querist, the attack on imported luxuries is a persistent 
note. Two queries may be taken as representative. ‘‘ Whether 
an Irish lady, set out with French silks and Flanders lace, may 
not be said to consume more beef and butter than a hundred 
of our laboring peasants?” ‘‘ Whether it be possible for this 
country to grow rich, so long as what is made by domestic 
industry is spent in foreign luxury? ” *° 

°° 4 Discourse on Trade, and Other Matters, py. 79-80. Cf. also John Pollexfen, 
A Discourse of Trade and Coyn (London, 1697; 2d ed., 1700), pp. 92 ff. 

°? The British Merchant, 1.3; Wood, op. cit., pp. 224, 225. 

** An Essay on the Trade of Ireland (London, 1731), Part 2, pp. 41-42. 


*P. 52. 
7 Part I, No. 150; Part II, No. 226. For additional attacks on luxury by Irish 
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To these voices Swift added his. Among the rules he laid 
down to make a country rich is the “ disposition of the people 
. . . to wear their own manufactures, and import as few incite- 
ments to luxury, either in clothes, furniture, food or drink as 
they possibly can live conveniently without.” ”* In his sermon 
on Ireland’s economic condition he referred to the importation 
of luxuries as “ another cause of our low condition,” ** and he 
wrote with animus, in the Letter to the Archbishop of Dublin 
Concerning the Weavers, against the “ vanity and luxury ” of 
Irish women who deplete the nation’s stock of money by their 
purchases of such importations as tea, coffee, chocolate, laces, 


so6 


silks, and calicoes—all “ unwholesome drugs, and unnecessary 
finery.” *° In another tract he catalogued and computed the 
value of the “ ruinous importations of foreign luxury and van- 
ity,” “* but pleaded for the continued importation of wine with- 
out duties on the ground that the people of no other nation 
are “more in want of some cordial to keep up their spirits, 
than in this of ours.” *® Swift did not elaborate his objection 
to the importations of luxuries as distinct from other importa- 
tions. Actually he tended to identify all importations as 
luxuries since Ireland could afford none; with the case against 
importations of any kind so strong, the case against imported 
luxuries was too obvious to need elaborated argument. It is 
of interest that Swift kept his argument against luxuries wholly 
on the economic level. Moral considerations did not enter the 
discussion.”® He called for frugality and consumption of native 
products in the interests of native industries, without empha- 
sizing that prodigality and high living were, as many mercan- 
tilists believed, in some special way corrupting and thus con- 
ducive to national weakness. Yet he did not align himself with 


writers, see The Dublin Journal, No. 37, Dec. 11, 1725; The Tribune, Nos. 5 and 
12, 1729; The Present State of Ireland Consider’d (Dublin and London, 1730), pp. 
21-23; Samuel Madden, Reflections and Resolutions Proper for the Gentlemen of 
Ireland (Dublin, 1738; 1816), Resolutions VIII, IX, X, XXX. 

™ Works, 7. 84. 

7 Works, 4.218. 

™ Works, 7.140. 

4 Ibid., p. 199. 

"8 Ibid., p. 197. 

7° But see Works, 7.124, where he seems to combine the moral and economic 
arguments. The intention is economic. 
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those writers on trade who maintained that “’tis no wrong to 
the Commonwealth, if men of estates drink, drab, live pro- 
fusely, and dye beggars, as long as every penny comes to the 
natives. . . . The mischief only is, when forraigners are the 
better for this disorder, for that does insensibly ruine the 
Commonwealth.” ™ 

In the Drapier’s Seventh Letter Swift listed among the 
‘ wishes of the nation ” that the Irish parliament would declare 
“by some unanimous and hearty votes, against wearing any 
silk or woollen manufactures, imported from abroad.” * He 
expressed the same hope in the first of the Irish economic tracts 
and at least twice in tracts written in 1729. As a matter of 
fact, the Irish parliament had passed resolutions against impor- 
tation in 1703, 1705, and 1707, the wording of the first of which 
gives the impression that Swift had taken it as the theme of his 
Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manufacture: 


‘ 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente. That by Reason of the Great 
Decay of Trade and Discouragement of Exportation of the Manu- 
factures of this Kingdom, many poor Tradesmen are reduced to 
extream Want and Beggary. Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, 
That it will greatly conduce to the Relief of said Poor, and to the 
Good of the Kingdom, that the Inhabitants thereof should use 
more of the Manufactures of this Kingdom in their Apparel, and 
the Furniture of their Homes.*° 


What effect these resolutions had may easily be inferred. Swift 
may or may not have known of them; in any case it is difficult 
to believe that he had any faith in the efficacy of such resolu- 
tions. His was, of course, anything but a lone voice pleading for 
wider use of native products and for decreased importations, 
as an examination of the pages of The Dublin Journal and The 
Tribune and of the tracts of such public-spirited Irishmen as 
Berkeley and Madden will reveal.*’ 


7? Thomas Manley, Usury at Six Per Cent. Examined (London, 1669), Preface, 
p. [9]. 

78 Works, 4.199. 

7° Works, 7.19, 148, 199. 

8° Journal of the House of Commons of Ireland, 2.407. See also Hutchinson, 
op. cit., p. 148. 

®1See The Dublin Journal, No. 25, Dec. 11, 1725; The Tribune, No. 12, 1729: 
The Present State of Ireland Consider’'d (Dublin and London, 1730), pp. 27 ff; 
Madden, op. cit., Resolution VIII. 
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In his pleas for reduced importations Swift used, in support 
of his arguments, an analogy from personal finance. This 
analogy, of long standing in mercantilist theory, assumed the 
resemblance between the income of an individual and that of a 
nation. Just as an individual spending in excess of his income 
threatens himself with debt, poverty, and eventual ruin, so 
does a nation whose importations exceed exportations tend 
toward the same condition by virtue of the decrease in its treas- 
ure. The analogy was widely used, and in Swift’s own library it 
was to be found in the economic writings of Sir William Temple 
and John Locke.*? The statement of it by John Pollexfen, 
one of the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, is 
representative: 


It is with Nations as with Families: Those Masters that are 
careful and good Husbands themselves, and keep their Servants 
to their Labour, and frugal in their Expences, generally thrive most; 
so with Nations, those that have the most Industrious People, and 
are most Parsimonious, will be the Richest... . 

A Gentleman that hath but 500 1 per Annum, that is Industrious 
with his Servants in Husbandry, and content with his own, for 
Food and Apparel, and careful to avoid unnecessary Outgoings 
and Expences, may bring Money into his House and keep it too; 
but a Gentleman that hath 1000 1 per Annum, that keeps Idle 
Servants, despises his own Food and Cloathing, and instead thereof 
takes in Silks, Wines, and dear bought Commodities from Abroad 
in the room of them, at the end of the Year either cannot bring 
Money into his House, or not keep it long because of his Debts: 
The same with Nations that . . . despise their own Commodities, 
and are fond of those that are far fetcht, and dear bought. That 
undeniable Maxim, That the way to be Rich is to be careful in 
Saving, as well as industrious in Getting, hath the same reference 
to Nations as to particular Persons, or Families.** 


Swift uses the analogy several times. In the Letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin Concerning the Weavers he wrote: 


If a private gentelman’s income be sunk irretrievably for ever 
from a hundred pounds to fifty, and that he hath no other method 


82See The Works of Sir William Temple (London, 1731), 1.65; John Locke, 
Some Consideration of the Consequences of the Lowering of Interest, and the 
Raising of the Value of Money, in Works (1824), 4.19-20. Cf. also Charles 
Davenant, An Essay on Ways and Means of Supplying the War, in Political and 
Commercial Works (1771), 1.18; Sir Francis Brewster, Essay on Trade and 
Navigation (London, 1695), p. 51. 

5% Pollexfen, op. cit., pp. 80-81. 
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to supply the deficiency, I desire to know . . . whether such a per- 
son hath any other course to take than to sink half his expenses 
in every article of economy, to save himself from ruin and the gaol. 
Is not this more than doubly the case of Ireland ...? Therefore 
instead of dreams and projects for the advancing of trade, we have 
nothing left but to find out some expedient whereby we may reduce 
our expenses to our incomes.** 


Even on occasion where he does not make overt use of the 
analogy, Swift appears to think of the economy of a nation as 
being that of a family or individual writ large. 


From the assembled evidence it is reasonable to conclude 
that Swift was fully aware of the importance of both the trad- 
ing and the landed interests in the economy of a nation. His 
awareness of their relationship is evident throughout the Irish 
tracts, where he frequently mingles proposals for both. There 
is a sense of urgency in his discussion of the problems of trade, 
significantly not less strong than in his discussions of the prob- 
lems of agriculture. Of the extent of his reading in economic 
literature and of his knowledge, there is not much to be said. 
His library, with only a few works in the field,*° suggests that 
his reading was in no way extended, though we need not assume 
that his reading was limited to books he owned or preserved. 
It would be utter folly to make serious claims for Swift as an 
economic thinker. He utilized the same pleas and arguments to 
be found in such Irish contemporaries as Berkeley, Prior, 
Dobbs, Browne, and in the Irish journals. The atmosphere was 
thick with the assumptions of mercantilism, and these he 
accepted without criticism, applying them to Ireland. It was 
not part of his purpose to be either systematic or independent; 
he was simply adapting the commonly accepted principles of 
the day to an instance of special pleading, using invective, 
irony, cajolery—all the arts of attack and persuasion so mani- 
fest in his political and religious writings—to mitigate Ireland’s 
plight. 





84 Works, 7.139; cf. also pp. 124-25, 195. 
8° Cf. Harold Williams, Dean Swift’s Library (Cambridge, Eng., 1932), Sales 
Catalogue, Nos. 276, 288, 296, 300, 412, 435, 444. 
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The reader of the Irish tracts is likely to suffer from the delu- 
sion—perhaps intentionally created by Swift—that Ireland’s 
case was unique, that Ireland was an isolated instance, a coun- 
try singled out by England for oppression and restrictive meas- 
ures. It is important to correct this impression by viewing the 
economic legislation as part of the trend toward protectionism 
which became increasingly a dominant aspect of mercantilism 
in the last part of the seventeenth century. “ All the Nations 
of Europe ... concur in this Mazim,” wrote an author in 
The British Merchant, “ That the less they consume of foreign 
Commodities, the better it is for them.” °° The logic of this posi- 
tion necessitated the discouragement of imports, and England 
applied this logic to India, to France, to its colonies in America, 
as well as to Ireland, “its best and noblest Colony,” to use the 
words of Charles Davenant. The English woolen industry that 
acted as a pressure group to force the Act against Ireland in 
1699 is not to be distinguished from the woolen industry that 
fought violently against the East India trade and achieved the 
protection for home industries enacted in 1700. The concep- 
tions of national self-interest and self-sufficiency rooted deeply 
in mercantilist thought dictated a policy towards Ireland’s 
competitive industries not to be distinguished from the poli-' 
cies toward the competitive industries of Turkey or Spain. , 
Religious and political issues cut athwart English economic 
policies in the treatment of Ireland; but the fundamental fact’ 
is that the English, in their desire to secure the national wel- 
fare by vigorous protection of home industries, looked upon 
Ireland as a dependency which must not be permitted to become 
a trade rival. It was the situation created by this attitude that 
gives meaning to almost everything Swift wrote concerning the 
trade of Ireland. 

In the last analysis Swift, it may be freely admitted, was an 
ardent defender of the landed interest. “ I ever abominated,” he 
wrote to Pope in 1722, “that scheme of politics . . . of set- 
ting up a moneyed interest in opposition to the landed: for I 
conceived, there could not be a truer maxim in our government 
than this, that the possessors of the soil are the best judges of 
what is for the advantage of the kingdom.” *’ These words 


mast 8? Correspondence, 3.121. 
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echo what he had written a decade earlier in his reference to 
an “acknowledged maxim” of the Whig party “ as dangerous 
to the constitution as any I have mentioned; I mean, that of 
preferring, on all occasions, the moneyed interest before the 
landed.” ** Nor can the reader of the Irish tracts ignore the 
persistent emphasis embodied in the statement that “ There is 
not an older or more uncontroverted maxim in the politics of 
all wise nations, than that of encouraging agriculture.” *° What 
must be guarded against, in the interest of a better balanced 
conception of Swift, is permitting these statements to obscure 
the fact that he recognized the importance of trade, particularly 
after 1714. The Swift of The Examiner who “never fail’d to 
maul” trade was transformed into a person who realized that 
great benefits would accrue to Ireland if she were permitted 
liberty of trade. 


The University of Chicago 


88 Works, 9.231. 
°° Works, 7.184. 
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The Variorum Spenser 





The Variorum Edition of Edmund Spenser, inaugurated by the 
late Edwin Greenlaw, has progressed through seven volumes, 
which contain the whole text of The Faerie Queene (six volumes) 
with complete apparatus, and the Minor Poems, volume one. The 
edition has been under the general editorship of Edwin Greenlaw, 
Charles G. Osgood, Frederick Morgan Padelford, and Ray 
Heffner. As already published it is as follows: 


Volume I, The Faerie Queene, Book One; special editor, Frederick 
Morgan Padelford , 


Volume II, The Faerie Queene, Book Two; special editor, Edwin Green- 
law 


Volume III, The Faerie Queene, Book Three; special editor, Frederick 
Morgan Padelford 

Volume IV, The Faerie Queene, Book Four; special editor, Ray Heffner 

Volume V, The Faerie Queene, Book Five; special editor, Ray Heffner 

Volume VI, The Faerie Queene, Books Six and Seven; the general editors 


and James G. McManaway ,Dorothy E. Mason, and Brents 
Stirling 


The price of each of these six volumes is $6.00 net, sold 
only in sets. 


Later volumes will include the Minor Poems, Spenser's prose, 
and important apparatus. The Minor Poems, with Professor 
Osgood as special editor, will appear in two volumes. The price 
of these volumes is $7.50 each. Volume one is ready and 
volume two is in an advanced stage of preparation. 

The Variorum Edition, as at present planned, will include, 
beside the Prose, specially edited by Dr. Rudolf Gottfried, a 
volume of allusions to Spenser up to the year 1700, brief studies 
of his influence on English poetry, a new life of Spenser by Pro- 
fessor Alexander C. Judson, a Glossary, and an Index to all the 
volumes. When thus completed it will be, as the general editors 
hoped and planned, the definitive edition of Spenser, indispensable 
in every library of English literature and of prime importance to 
a serious student of Tudor England. 
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